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ANY Home Economics courses 
teach guidance as part of the 
training for worthy home member- 
ship. However, these general Home 
Economics or Homemaking courses 
may be a channel for awakening in- 
terest toward some definite vocational 
outcome. To be sure the Trade and 
Vocational schools work toward this 
end and take very definite steps to 
train for a vocation. But can we, as 
general Home Economics teachers, 
discover our girls’ interests or help 
them to discover their own interests? 
How did you become interested in 
your own life work? When the writer 
was a little girl her grandmother, who 
was a wonderful type of grandmother, 
all unsuspectingly developed her in- 
terest in food by letting her “help” in 
cake and cookie making. When grand- 
mother faded out of the picture the 
writer was in the sixth or seventh 
grade and learning to make other 
delicacies out of food material under 
the direction of “the loveliest lady” as 
she always called that teacher. Was 
it any wonder that her high school 
work centered around home economics 
and that she was determined to be a 
food specialist? Then in high school 
another home economics teacher and 
trusted adviser proved the necessity 
of a college education and the possi- 
bility of a real career shaped itself. 
Vocational guidance through sub- 
ject matter classes is being tried in 
many fields throughout the United 
States. Certainly this means there is 
a place for such work in Home Eco- 
nomics courses, for we are earnestly 
trying to obey the educational com- 
mand of “teaching for living now.” 
The nature of our subject gives us an 
opportunity to come close to the lives 
of our girls) How many times have 
you been asked confidential and per- 
sonal questions by the girls in your 
Many times a teacher has 
given advice to girls outside of class 


classes? 


time regarding job possibilities prop- 
er training courses in that field and 
opportunities for advancement. 
Many of our leading books in Vo- 
cational Guidance give seven steps for 


efficient vocational guidance. These 
steps will help in the discussion of this 
problem. They are: 


1. We must accumulate and use records 
which give detailed data regarding the 
school, the home, and the leisure life of 
each pupil. 
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Awakening Interest for Vocational Outcomes 


By Ruth Cooley Cowles 


Supervisor Home Economics 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


The home-visiting done in connec- 
tion with many Home _ Economics’ 
programs is part of the first step in 
this work of vocational guidance. 
Then a wide awake teacher will col- 
lect from her every-day contact with 
the pupils information about their 
leisure time and their successes 
throughout Doing the indi- 
vidual work with each girl that is so 
essential to good Home Economics 
teaching something has been learned 
about her background. During school 
“Open House” exhibits and other 
school affairs, the teacher will have 
met the mother and_ possibly 
other members of her family and be- 
cause of her interest in the develop- 
ment of the girl’s personality, she will 
have collected ideas from merely talk- 
ing with this family. The Home Eco- 
nomics teacher needs to make no great 
effort to find out these things for the 
very nature of her work brings them 


school. 


girl’s 


to her door. 


2. We must administer certain authoritative 
tests of intelligence, achievement, and of 
vocational aptitude, ability and interest. 
Many of these tests probably are 

already being given throughout your 

system and the results are 

The caution that 


school 
available to you. 
must be taken is in the interpretation, 
for we need to guard against false re- 
actions and snap judgments. The re- 
sults of one test will not tell all that 

should be known. The results of a 

series of tests are far more valid. 

These results can only lead us to our 

third step—individual conferences. 

3. We must hold individual interviews or 
conferences for the purpose of discovering 
other characteristics and giving counsel. 
The girls in Home _ Economics 

need your They feel 

they are close enough to the Home 


classes help. 
Economics teacher so that they can 
talk about their problems. If they feel 
that way, the individual conference 

number three on the list—will be an- 
other easy step and one that will bring 
joy to both parties. The conference 
“individual” 
just that. A heart to heart talk in an 
unhurried atmosphere may result in 


is called which means 


the gleaning of true information and 
the giving of true guidance 


4. We must give an opportunity for voca- 
tional experience — “‘try-outs.” 
This 
trade 
schools are giving a real chance for 


fourth step is harder. The 


schools and the vocational 
“tryout” or education through actual 
job experience. Many of these schools 
allow a girl to try one vocation after 
another until she finds the one that 
Most of our Junior 
High programs are set up with the 
“tryout” or “exploratory” situation 
and they will welcome the help of the 
Senior 


best suits her. 


Home Economics teacher. 
High schools today, coping with the 
problem of greater variance of intel- 
ligence, allow a youth to try many 
things until he finds that for which he 
or she is best suited. 

In home economics we have a field 
that is rich in “try-out” situations and, 
if used by a capable and understand- 
ing teacher, will help the girl to find 
her own aptitudes. We discover every 
day girls who say they dislike to sew. 
Why not then allow them free elec- 
tion to work in the field of foods and 
nutrition, or child care and training, 
or social development so that they 
may discover their abilities by “try- 
out” methods? 

The problem is first, one of ad- 
ministration and second, one of teach- 
er adaptation and background. The 
administration needs to allow the 
Home Economics program to be set 
up first for exploration as a required 
course and second, for free tryout on 
an elective basis. Second, the teacher 
will find it more interesting if she col- 
lects for herself experience, knowl- 
edge and first hand information about 
the occupations her girls might like 
to enter and the “try-out” experience 
that would let the girl discover some- 
thing about the job aspect for herself 
There is really only one way for the 
teacher to do this and that is through 
experience. Many can draw from ex- 
perience in the past for most Home 
Economics teachers have at some time 
tried their hand in allied endeavors 
Others will want to use a few summers 
to gain this experience, for it is really 
this correct job 


important to have 


aspect in education today. Some 


schools are set up entirely around the 


Vocation Outcome.” 


5. We must give information and instruction 
about lines of work open to pupils. 
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This fifth step is probably the 
hardest one of all for it calls for defi- 
nite and detailed information regard- 
ing the job possibilities for girls, not 
only in the larger sense but accord- 
ing to the individual community itself. 
The study of Home Economics will 
open a large field of interests, some 
of which cannot be called vocations 
coming from Home Economics train- 
ing, but so allied that the teacher will 
benefit by making a study of all the 
possibilities. She will want to know 
what these opportunities are, whether 
they are real opportunities in her lo- 
cality, what preparation will be neces- 
sary before the girl can qualify for 
such a position and what are the de- 
mands of the job. 

There are many reliable sources of 
information regarding jobs coming 
from Home Economics which will be 
very valuable to use in the class room. 
However, the teacher will want to 
gather just as much first hand infor- 
mation as possible by visiting estab- 
lishments having such positions to 
offer and talking with girls and women 
experienced in the field. Many times 
graduates coming back to tell about 
their successes will add to the teach- 
er’s fund of information and keep her 
familiar with the trends of the times. 

The writer uses the card index 
method of filing the opportunities un- 
der four general headings or levels— 
Untrained, Semt-trained, Trained, and 
Experienced... Many of our current 
books, magazine articles, etc., make 
too much of the “career level.” What 
opportunity is offered the girl who has 
to leave school early, or the untrained 
girl? That is the real problem. 

In this world of ours it takes all 
kinds to make the “wheels go round” 
and we need followers as well as lead- 
ers, laborers as well as bosses, bus 
girls as well as dietitians. All types of 
workers fit into the scheme of things 
and each and every worker can obtain 
her own standard of living and make 
her own contribution as an upright 
and loyal citizen. We must remember 
that the testing step taken as our sec- 
ond step in guidance has given us an 
insight into the abilities and aptitudes 
of the girls and that with these abili- 
ties and aptitudes they step into the 
level best suited for them and offer- 
ing them the most chance for success. 
Some of the studies recorded by Bing- 
ham in his study “Aptitudes and Ap- 
titude Testing” will show what an im- 
portant part intelligence plays in levels 
of work. We know that many girls, 
happy and interested in bus girl or 
counter work in a cafeteria, would 
never reach the level of a dietitian, 
so why encourage them to do what 
they will not be able to do well or 
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make them feel unhappy or ashamed 
of the work that they can do well? 

Vocational Guidance can be very 
effective through the channel of Home 
Economics if the teacher is willing to 
become interested in the opportuni- 
ties offered in her locality and in the 
true ability of the girls to be guided. 
To make this matter clear may the 
writer take the case of her own city, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. Cranston is 
a city with a population of 44,533. It 
is a residential city, most of the popu- 
lation going daily into Providence to 
work. Others go greater distances to 
the cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, tex- 
tile and dyeing mills scattered through- 
out Rhode Island. There are only a few 
industries in the city itself and only a 
small opportunity for professional work. 
The different parts of the city are very 
individual in the matter of nationality, 
types of homes, economic status and 
standard of living. Much of the terri- 
tory is rural. In a recent occupational 
survey of Rhode Island, it is interesting 
to notice the occupations of the girls 
and women residents of Cranston. This 
information follows: 


City oF CRANSTON 
Full time employment for Women— 
Occupational Survey 1930 
WomMEN 
TotaL UnperR 


Type or Work WoMEN S1xTEEn 16-25 
Clothing Industries..... 21 1 14 
Jewelry Factories...... 281 2 152 
Cotten Mis .66.scvccce 89 1 43 
Woolen and Worsted... 129 1 52 
et PS Ge ceaseenass 8 1 5 
Textile Dyeing, etc..... 47 oe 14 
Thread and Braid...... 103 -— 53 
NEED wicacvewase sho 19 1 7 
Other Food Industries. . 8 — 4 
Hotels, Restaurants..... 46 -- 9 
Laundries, Cleaners.... 77 43 
Professional and Semi- 

Pi. Scrnaus gash pose 260 1 64 
OUURSIOD 6.030 00s080 18 1 4 


Because Providence, a city of about 
261,000 population, is only three miles 
from the center portion of Cranston 
and the job opportunities are so easily 
available, it is necessary to include 
Providence in the matter of local 
study. For this reason, it is interest- 


OccUPATIONAL TRENDS IN 1 


Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Persons 16 Years of Age and Over 





number sixteen to twenty-five years 
old. This makes the total number em- 
ployed greater than the sum total of 
the two groups, but it gives the infor- 
mation necessary for us to know. 


City OF PROVIDENCE 


Full time employment for Women— 
Occupational Survey 1930 
WomeEN can 
Tota UNDER see 





Tyre oF Work Women SIXTEEN 16-25 mo: 
Clothing Industries... 112 0 46 eve 
Jewelry Factories .... 2,576 15 1,446 I 
Paper Industries...... 134 2 51 
Cotton Milis....5...... 423 4 161 are 
Woolen and Worsted. 2,042 10 753 thi 
Bele SMEs S855 6088 bSm 383 — 184 I 
Textile, dyeing, print- wh 

UR ere? tae ee 119 1 30 ; 
Thread and Braid..... 120 os 41 ing 
BREINOD 00040005200 117 1 63 bar 
Food Industries...... 95 1 56 gre 
Hotel, Restaurants, ma 

CBs secccesaccccese 1,088 3 189 
Laundries and Cleaners 607 3 250 or 
Professional & Semi- dec 

Professional ....... 2,844 8 879 far 
Domestic & Personal poi 

eee Tee 3,481 24 966 
ROOPORUION san ouses see 92 — 41 a 

Another question connected with me 
this matter of occupations open to ma 
girls in the United States and in a Re 
specific locality is the one of occu- eal 
pational trends. Is the given field a the 
growing one or is it one where the cip 
opportunities are becoming less and ma 
less? It is hard to find any specific in- th 
formation to answer this question in gre 
the field of Home Economics for the Ja 
type of work is so varied and may wi 
be included in so many general fields. sol 
Perhaps we may be safe in saying that ria 
the general trend is upward especially 
in the field of Foods and Nutrition ha 
for the American people are becoming m« 
more and more conscious of the need sci 
for good food and with the general int 
policy of “eating out” are making ins 
food jobs very inviting and_ plentiful. ne 
However, the study of local condi- mi 
tions again will show you the trend. bu 
Here is an interesting table that will br 
show the trend according to general er, 


occupational groups in the United 
States from 1870 to 1930: 


HE Unirep States, 1870-1930 





Occupational Group 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 

Agriculture and allied occupations.... 52.8 48.1 41.2 35.9 30.3 25.8 21.3 

EN de ass bee sue sles urbe dau 1.5 1.6 1.8 2.1 2.6 2.7 2.0 

ee Se Pe er 22.0 24.8 26.3 27.5 28.6 30.5 28.6 

Trade and Transportation........... 9.1 10.7 13.6 16.3 17.4 18.0 10.7 
|. er 1.7 2.0 2.5 2.8 4.3 7.2 8.2 ; 
Domestic and Personal Service...... 9.6 8.8 9.7 10.0 10.6 8.8 11.3 to 
Public Service not elsewhere classified 6 PY 9 1.0 1.1 1.6 1.4 fr 
Professional Service .........-...00- 2.7 3.3 4.0 4.4 4.8 5.4 6.5 in 
" = : : es la 

oO) ER errs Se era we eres 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ing to record the occupations of girls (Miss Cowles continues the discus- = 
and women employed full time in sion in the September number with & 
Providence. For the purpose of this the subject of job analyses and the a 
study I have shortened the informa- last two points outlined for efficient a 
tion in both these tables to include the vocational guidance.) . 
Se 
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HEN speaking of anything as 
W ou as the textile industry, it 
seems ironical to say it is one of our 
most modern industries. This, how- 


ever, is quite true. 

In no part of the industrial world 
are any more startling and amazing 
things being done. 

It is a far cry from the tappa cloth 
which was made by pound- 
ing together layers of wet 
bark or the weaving of 
grass mats to a modern 
material of man-made fiber 
or a finish which may easily 
deceive the expert. It is a 
far cry both from the stand- 
point of time and develop- 
ment. 

We all know that  tre- 
mendous advances were 
made during the Industrial 
Revolution of the 13th and 
early 19th centuries and that 
the main underlying prin- 
ciples of modern textile 
machinery were created at 
that time. But a Har- 
greaves, an Arkwright or a 
Jacquard would look with 
wide-eyed astonishment at 
some of our modern mate- 
rials. 

No phase of this industry 
has remained untouched by 
modern business, art and 
science. It is the business 
interests which are sponsor- 
ing new developments. A 
new finish or a new fiber 
may please the consumer 
but by so doing it of course, 
brings profit to the produc- 
er. The decisions and rules 
by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are to settle dis- 
putes in the production field but do in 
the long run benefit the consumer by 
establishing and maintaining standards. 
This is also true of the work done by 
the National Standards Association, 
Worth Sheet Rules, National Textile 
Association, and similar organizations. 

We have practically no legislation 
for the benefit of the consumer aside 
from the state sanitary bedding laws 
in some states and truth-in-advertising 


material 


laws in twenty-two states. 

When the textile buyer today walks 
into a store, whether to buy yard 
goods or ready-to-wear garments, she 
is at first overjoyed by the beautiful 
array of new colors, new finishes, new 
fiber and new materials. Materials 
seem never to have been so beautiful. 
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What is New in the Field of Textiles 


By Florence J. Bedell 


University of Colorado 
Boulder 


Then she feels the material, examines 
it, and knits her brow in bewilder- 
ment. “What is it anyway”?. Perhaps 
after a purchase she has had some 
great disappointment because a mate- 


rial or a garment acted peculiarly or 
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Photograph courtesy of Lockhart International, Inc. 
New, different and very decorative is the all-over fringed spun 


rayon shown here in effective straight-hanging drapes. This 
is made in beautiful clear colors as well 


did not give the service desired. Or 
again she may be bewildered by cer- 
tain terms or names. Just what does 
rayon, Crown Tested, acetate or bell- 
manizing mean? How far can_ she 
trust sanforizing or what does “pure 
dye silk” mean? Things are happen 
ing so fast in the textile field it is 
hard to keep up-to-date even for those 
who are constantly studying 

Much of the beauty of our modern 
materials is due to the designs. In the 
field of designing, whether textile or 
costume designing, the United States 
has at last come to the fore. The 
American designer had a “break” dur 
ing the World War. Up to that time 
our designs came _ primarily from 


France, made by French designers or 





Americans masquerading under 


French names for prestige. When, 
however, this supply from abroad was 
cut off the manufacturers of textile 
materials and garments openly ac- 
cepted the work of American designers. 

“In March, 1932, Lord and Taylor 
made history. It bought and paid cash 
for space in a daily newspaper to ad- 

vertise fine dresses by 

American designers This 
‘ was something new for the 
salesgirls had been taught 
to talk everlasting of Paris, 
Paris, Paris.”* It was soon 
found that American de 
signers made much _ better 
designs in the sports field 
than did the French, and 
were better able to design 
for American women. 

It was not long before the 
designers found that they 
were having the same 
trouble combating — piracy 
and copying as have the 
French “Haute Couture,” 
and so the finest thing the 
wholesale and manufactur 
ing trade ever did was to 
organize the Fashion Orig 
inators Guild of America 
“It was started in 1932 by a 
group of eleven manufac 
turers, but has since spread 
to the wholesale and retail 
helds. Although this or 
ganization concerns | itselt 
with all kinds of questions 
of ethics in manufacturing, 
one of its chief concerns is 
to guard against piracy in 
the designing field) and 


thereby protect the design 


as_ white. $ 
ers Identified with the 
guild, as members of the 
Textile Division, are over forty 


important textile manufacturers 
These have indicated that their att 
tude is one of definite refusal! to sell 
their fabrics to any manufacturer o1 
wholesaler who proves himself to be 
an habitual copyist of guild merchan 
dise.”* Since a copyright can be se- 
cured only on printed matter and 
since it normally takes about two 
months to secure a_ patent, which 
would obviously be of little value on 
an up-to-date design, the guild main 
tains a registration bureau for designs 


in order that copies can be checked 


‘Fortune Magazine, Dec. °33. 


2Journal of Retailing, Jan., '36. 
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- - ‘as a 
Photograph courtesy of Fashion Worth News. 


The material of this youthful two-piece 

dress is a napthalated wool gabardine— 

light weight, yet sturdy and wrinkle 

resistant. The napthalated process 

cleanses and effectively degreases the 

wool, producing a fabric that is soft and 
resilient. 


Designers are going to every source 
for inspirations. Our early American 
designs, designs of our native South- 
west, foreign motifs, prominent events, 
and sports are all useful sources of 
ideas for our designers in bringing out 
something new and interesting. Man- 
ufacturers are constantly giving en- 
couragement, for new designs mean 
more sales. About 1928 when the sale 
of yard goods dropped because of 
scant, short dresses, a prominent silk 
concern brought out silks with the 
series of designs known as the “Na- 
tional Playground Scenes,” of Yel- 
lowstone Park, Grand Canyon, etc. 
These distinctive designs were for the 
sake of selling more yard goods. Be- 
ing distinctive no woman would want 
to wear one many years. 

Household textiles such as _ table 
linen, draperies and _ wall hangings 
have received special attention from 
designers for here they can use a 
freer hand than in dress material. 

And oh! the beautiful finishes we are 
getting! Again they are for the sake 
of selling goods but still we enjoy 
them and some are decidedly practical 
and useful. 

Perhaps the first important develop- 
ment in finishes was color-fast dyes 
Again the World War did something 
for industries of this country. Our 
supply of dyes from Germany being 
cut off the American chemists went 
to work and did what they had for- 
merly left to Germany. In the devel- 
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opment of the industry in this coun- 
try great improvements were made. 
You can remember when we always 
soaked new cotton materials in salt 
water, vinegar or alum. Now even 
the cheapest cotton prints sold in the 
10c stores are of fast colors. 

Recently the big problem of shrink- 
age was solved by “sanforizing.” This 
process was perfected by Mr. San- 
ford Cluett. The patent is owned by 
the Cluett Peabody Company and is 
used by any firm paying royalties. By 
this process the normal amount of 
shrinkage under normal laundering 
conditions is determined. The mate- 
rial goes through a special process and 
is then pressed smooth. Any sanforized 
material is guaranteed against shrinkage 
of more than % in. to a yard. Usually 
no shrinkage takes place. By this method 
any material can be made wider or 
narrower, longer or shorter, in order 
to overcome the stretching which has 
taken place in the loom and tenter 
hooks. 

It is a great satisfaction to make a 
garment which fits and will retain its 
fit after laundering. The nice thing 
about sanforized material is that there 
is no increase in price for this finish. 
It is used only on cotton and linen 
materials. 

Ordinary preshrinking is very in- 
definite because the material may not 
be entirely shrunk unless there is a 
guarantee attached. In the Trade 
Practice Rules for shrinkage of cot- 
ton materials by the Federal Trades 
Commission dated June 30, 1938, it 
states that it will be considered unfair 
trade practice to advertise or label 
any material as: full shrunk, pre- 
shrunk, shrink proof, etc., unless it 
has been fully shrunk so no residual 
shrinkage remains. (Residual shrink- 
age means shrinkage left after it has 
undergone a shrinking process). If 
residual shrinkage remains these terms 
may be used providing the percentage 
is given, such as: “preshrunk, will not 
shrink more than . . . %, commercial 
standard CS 59-36, or “preshrunk, resi- 
dual shrinkage will not exceed... % 
commercial standard CS 59-36.”? 
Even though these standards and 


agreements are for the manufacturing 
trade they do help the consumer. 
Men’s shirt collars are now given 
a permanent stiffening by impreg- 
nating the material with an acetate 
solution or by spreading this solution 
between the layers of the material. 
This stiffens after washing and iron- 
ing. Some women tell me it tends to 
cause more wear on the fold of the col- 
lar but this is true also with starch. 


1Trade Practice Rules for Shrinkage of Cot- 
ton Materials—-Federal ‘Trades Commission, 
June 10, 1938, 


This new finish is called “Trubenizing.” 

A patented process called “Bell- 
manizing” gives a permanent stiffen- 
ing and anti-crease quality to cotton 
materials. 

A finish called “Nevawet” is used 
on both cotton and rayon materials 
to give a waterproof quality that pre- 
vents spotting and wrinkling. 

You all know of the new material 
lastex which is made by _ spinning 
rayon or silk around a core of lastex. 
This same substance, which is a milky 
solution obtained from a species of 
rubber tree, is now being applied in 
an imperceptible manner to hosiery, 
drapery and rayon materials to add 
elasticity and wearing quality. Crinkle 
effects are produced in all kinds of 
garments from shoes to hats by lastex 
threads. Parisian dressmakers are do- 
ing away with need for alteration by 
cunningly concealing inserts of las- 
tex materials. There is now a lastex 
sewing thread which is wound on the 
machine bobbin for stitching, producing 
shirring. 

Oiled silks and rayons, originally 
treated with linseed oil, were smelly, 
tacky and yellow. Now synthetic 
resin with lacquers and varnishes are 
used so the material is odorless, not 
tacky, and is clear and transparent. 

I do not need to go into the history 
of the silk weighting controversy for 
I am sure you are all familiar with 
(Continued on page 226) 


This charming blouse is made of chiffon 

which has been shirred all over with las- 

tex thread making a most attractive 
pattern. McCall pattern #655. 


Photograph courtesy of Dritz-Traum Co. 
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Some Values of Informal Methods of Appraisal 


In Teaching Home Economics 


Part | 


IKE every other field in education, 

home economics is undergoing sig- 
nificant changes both in theory and prac- 
tice. With the emphasis shifting from 
the acquisition of skills and information 
to education for personal and home liv- 
ing in a broader sense, the problem of 
evaluation is beginning to assume a more 
vital as well as a more puzzling aspect. 
When testing meant a mere mechanical 
procedure at the close of a unit of study, 
and the tests were those highly stand- 
ardized and objective miracles of effi- 
ciency provided by specialists and based 
on the philosophy of mechanistic be- 
haviorism, the teacher and the pupil 
alike were relieved of the necessity for 
doing any original thinking. 

What happened to this beautifully or- 
ganized educational world into which the 
teacher, the pupil, and the specialist 
fitted as smoothly as cogs in a wheel? 
A few visionary leaders began to open 
our eyes to the fact that the basic value 
in home economics is not the perform- 
ance of specific skills or the knowledge 
of an organized body of subject matter, 
but the all important relationship of 
human beings. It was then that this 
problem of evaluation began to loom 
large upon the horizon of our educa- 
tional thinking. The difficult aspect lay 
in the fact that human relationships are 
such highly elusive elements that they 
are not susceptible to objective and quan- 
titative measurement as are those that 
make up subject-matter achievement. 

“Education is concerned with changes 
in behavior, hence measurement must be 
related to such changes. .. . The changes 
in behavior which most home economics 
teachers want to bring about will be in 
broader terms than the ability to repeat 
mere facts. Certain changes in attitude, 
in abilities, in habits are important if 
pupils are to learn to live successfully 
in their family groups.’ In order to 
measure such changes we need an en- 
tirely new philosophy and technique of 
evaluation. It becomes necessary for us 
to expand our implements of appraisal 
to include personal interviews, anecdotal 
records of reactions te class discussions, 
and observation of behavior both inside 
and outside the classroom. 


‘Hester Chadderton, “Planning A Measure- 
ment Program,"’ Practical Home Economics, 
XIII (November, 1935), p. 322. 
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By Marjorie Prieur 
Webster Groves High School 
Missouri 


To begin at the beginning we must 
first consider our objectives. Before we 
can measure outcomes we need to know 
what our goal is to be, hence objectives 
and measurements must be set up at the 
same time. “We shall never be able ade- 
quately to appraise values in home eco- 
nomics until objectives and 
ments are set up together.”* Our next 
step is to define our objectives clearly 
and simply in terms of changes expected 
in pupil behavior. Then we will need to 
make a collection of situations in which 
the behavior may be expressed, and last 
of all we will make continuous and con- 
current evaluations of student reactions 
in the light of the objectives set up. 

Hitherto testing has been regarded as 
a means for determining the pupil's 
relative status in the class with a view 
to giving him a mark or grade at the 
end of the semester. This is all part 
the competitive educa- 


measure- 


and parcel of 
tional system with which we have grown 
up. Many educators are beginning to be- 
lieve that more important than the stu- 
dent’s rating in comparison with the 
other members of the class, is_ his 
growth in relation to his own individual 
capacity. From this point of view the 
primary purpose of appraisal is to fur- 
nish information which will help to di- 
rect the efforts of the pupil and teacher 
alike. An effective implement of evalu- 
ation will reveal to the student where he 
stands in relation to the desired goals, 
and it will indicate to the teacher the 
difficulties which the student encounters 
so that teaching emphasis may be di- 


rected toward overcoming these diffi- 
culties. “Testing which shows that 
learning has resulted from teaching 


gives information on which to build fu- 
ture teaching. Testing which shows that 
learning has not taken place or has been 
only partially attained gives data as to 
the needs for further experiences.’ 

2? Adelaide S. Baylor, ‘‘Reappraising Values 
in Home Economics,” Journal of Home Econom. 
ics, XXVI (September, 1934), p. 408. 

3 Hester Chadderton, “Evaluation of Evidence 
in Measurement,” Practical Home Economics, 
XIII (December, 1935), p. 374. 

* Hester Chadderton, “Measurement in Home 
Economics Education,” Practical Home Econom. 
ics, XIII (October, 1935), p. 289. 


It is the purpose of this paper to point 
out some particular ways in which the 
use of anecdotal records and techniques 
of evaluation other than the traditional 
paper-pencil test may be useful to the 
teacher in the promotion and measure- 
ment of pupil progress. 

The anecdotal records in this manu- 
script are taken from a study of tech- 
con- 


niques for the promotion and 


current evaluation of objectives in 


family relationships, carried on in the 
high school at Webster Groves, Missouri 
by the writer. The basic objective of 
the unit was to enable the girls to dis- 
cover for themselves the factors for a 
successful family life and to develop 
those traits of personality and character 
necessary and favorable for the attain- 
The procedure 
with 


ment of those factors. 
consisted in providing the girls 
numerous and varied situations whereby 
they could make an analysis of these 
factors, engage in pursuits or activities 
at home and in school with a view to 
testing the possibilities of values chosen, 
and report their findings in class or in 
conference with the teacher. 

It will be observed that the writer has 
not been so much concerned with the 
objectivity or reliability of her testing 
procedures as with their validity and 
social utility. She has been chiefly con- 
cerned with the growth and development 
exact 
measurement, Hester 
Chadderton that, “A relatively subjective 
judgment about important things is of 


of personalities, and not with 


believing with 


more value than a highly objective judg- 
ment about unimportant things.”* This 
does not imply intuitive appraisal, but 
rather a careful and valid judgment 
based on corroborative evidence of stu- 
dent progress. 

In the following situations, cumulative 
anecdotal records help reveal pupil dif- 
ficulties co that teaching emphasis may 
be effectively directed 

1, SITUATION 

After reading excerpts from “‘Mother Mason,” 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich, and ‘“‘Mother,” by 
Kathleen (These stories were selected 
as good examples of happy home life) the ques 


Norris 


tion was asked, “Does this description of home 
500 


life meet with your ideal of a very nice home 
Explain 


REACTION 

Mary’s hand went up immediately. Her an- 
swer was as follows: I do not think that either 
of the stories typify happy home life. In the 


story “‘Mother” the financial circumstances are 
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so limited that happiness would be unattainable. 
In the story of ‘Mother Mason’’ the conduct of 
the father and grandfather indicate a lack of 
culture and refinement, and therefore the home 
is not ideal. 

INTERPRETATION 

It is quite clear that Mary thinks that money 
is indispensable to happiness, and that her con- 
cept of an ideal home is one which has the air 
of culture and refinement, whatever these terms 
may mean. Mary shows a tendency to empha- 
size superficial qualities. This would seem to 
indicate a lack of recognition of the factors 
necessary for successful home life. 


It would have been easy enough for 
the teacher to point out to Mary the 
superficiality of her judgment in the 
above situation, but it was a part of the 
teacher’s philosophy not to set up the 
standards for Mary, but to guide her to 
set up her own standards. It is Mary’s 
job to determine for herself the factors 
necessary for successful home life. With 
that in mind the following situation was 
set up a few days later: 


SITUATION 2, 
7-234. 
Why? 


Read ‘Pictures of Family Life’’5, pp. 22 
Would you consider this a happy family? 

REACTION 

This seems to be a very happy family for 
many reasons. They live in a comfortable home, 
and have a few financial problems which 1 
think tend to bind them more closely together 
The children and parents are healthy and have 
the advantage of a modern education. The par- 
ents are devoted to each other and to the chil 
dren, so that violent family quarrels do not cor 
rupt the home life. The children have been 
brought up to be independent and _ responsible, 
and consequently they can understand and help 
with the home problems. The different members 
are companionable and have many happy times 
together. 

INTERPRETATION 

Again the value of financial security comes 
in, but now not as an indispensable element of 
happiness, but for what it can make possible: 
freedom from problems of embarrassing nature, 
health, education, etc. Emphasis is placed on 
the harmonious relationships of the family. The 
improvement from the previous situation seems 
to be in two directions: 

(1) In realizing the function of money as a 
means to happiness—what it does to make it 
possible for one to have freedom and _ security. 
(Functional interpretation of means.) 

(2) In sensing the fact that the happiness of 
one person is attained through the harmonious 
relationship among the various members of the 
family, and not something which each individual 
attains for herself, (Social interpretation of hap 


piness.) 

Class discussions, reflective thinking 
over several situations presented by the 
teacher and by various members of the 
class are helping Mary to reshape her 
standards and ideals of happy family 
life. This she is doing without the in- 
fluence of the teacher’s opinions, 

Throughout the unit other situations 
were presented to Mary, giving her the 
opportunity to analyze the factors in- 
volved, and to express her opinions. 
With few exceptions her growth seemed 
to be in the direction of the goal set up. 
It is not difficult to see how the above 
anecdotal records with their interpreta- 


5 Leno Dennis Rockwood, “Pictures of Family 
Life,” published by American Home Emonomics 
Association, 1935, 
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tions serve as guide posts indicating 
pupil progress or lack of progress. 
Where a weak point is discerned it is a 
simple matter for the teacher to apply 
remedial measures in the form of other 
similar situations and continue the ob- 
servations until growth in the direction 
of the desired goal is evident. 

The next point is to plan informal 
techniques of appraisal which will help 
in motivating learning by revealing to 
the pupil where she stands in relation to 
the desired goal. 

It is important for the teacher to be 
able to see pupil difficulties, and to be 
conscious of progress in learning, and 
it is equally important for the student 
herself to be conscious of the desired 
goals, and to be able to measure her own 
progress toward those goals. The pupil 
interested in reaching her own objec- 
tive has a motive for learning far supe- 
rior to any artificial motivation set up 
by the teacher. “Every effort should be 
made to interest pupils in setting their 
own goals and standards of achievement 
and in finding means by which they may 
measure their own progress.” To il- 
lustrate this point let us again resort to 
a concrete informal situation with which 
the pupils were confronted. 


SITUATION 

In what ways do you infringe on the rights 
of others in the family? 

Reaction—-Irene 

| probably expect more than I have and I 
should be satisfied. At times I might be a little 
selfish. 

Rreaction— Mary 

At night when I undress, I leave most of 
my clothes in the bathroom. They get in my 
parents’ way when they get up in the morning. 
| talk too long on the telephone—-not when 
other people want to use it, but it disturbs other 
people in the living room. I play the phono 
graph unusually loud and long, sometimes when 
nobody tells me to turn it off, but I know they 
don’t want to hear it. This is all I can think 
of right now, but I am sure there are more. 

Situation (Same, two weeks later.) 

Reaction Irene 

I'm trying to be satisfied with what I have 
I believe I’m not as selfish as IT was. All in 
all I believe I’ve improved in some of my faults 

Reaction Mary 

I've been trying to remember not to leave 
my clothes in the bathroom when I undress late 
T’ve succeeded some I think, at least my mother 
has noticed it. I do not play the phenograph or 
the radio as loud as I used to, at least not when 
the family is around, 

SITUATION 

The papers written two weeks previously were 
returned to the girls. (Check the common cour 
tesies which you observe in your home.) They 
were asked to read them over and write any 
improvements which they felt they had made 
in this respect. 

Reaction [rene 

I try my best to be cheerful and pleasant at 
all times. I avoid arguing and quarreling as 
much as possible 

Reaction Mary 

I've tried not to be so noisy when I came in 
from the outside. I respect the privacy of a 
closed door, I> never before realized that 1 
should. 


®Ivol Spafford, Fundamentals In Teaching 
Home Economics, p. 214. Published by John 
Wiley, 1935, 





SITUATION 

In what way do you think you have developed 
in desirable personality traits through sharing 
the responsibilities of your home? 

Reaction—lIrene 

This has helped me to down the trait of 
selfishness I hold. It has made me look ahead 
and see what good it will do me to have had 
responsibilities placed upon me. It has drawn 
me into the family life more than I was. And 
I believe it has made me more understanding 
and reliable, and makes me feel I actually am a 
part of the family and am doing my duty as a 
part of it. 

Reaction—Mary 





AN 






Since we have been studying these problems 
of home life, I have been trying to develop the 
habit, you might say, of being quiet and doing 
things more slowly, i.e., talking, eating, and 


walking ‘in the house. I believe I have suc- Pa 
ceeded somewhat. However, at times my mother 
thinks that all my efforts have been wasted, for va 


I seem to slip back into the old habits of talk- 
ing at the top of my voice. This occurs about 
every two weeks about Wednesday or Thursday, 
when the weather is nice and I am particularly 
bored with school. 

SITUATION 

Report on the particular personality trait you 
have been trying to develop. 

Rraction—lIrene 

Accepting duties with a smile. This has been Nag 
my trait which I chose to improve upon and natu 
I have done so, I believe. Many things which 
used to be asked of me I did, but not so will- 
ingly and cheerfully as I might have. I made a f 

FF 





strong resolution to do this and have accom- 
plished it quite well. 





SITUATION worl 
On April 23 Mary admitted that she had simp 
neglected her responsibilities at home consid flow 


erably, and that she meant to turn over a new 








T . - T 
leaf. The teacher called her in for a friendly et 
chat and asked her how she got along. ot t 

RrAcTION— Mary TI 
Oh, I’ve been doing swell lately. Mom says flow: 
I hardly seem like the same girl. Last week 14th 
and the week before I came home early from 
my dates, so that got me out of one of the war: 
“dog houses’. Then I’ve been coming home toda 
early after school, so that I can set the table mor 
and help a little with dinner. That sounds easy, It i 
but it isn’t. Last night Bill wanted to walk 
home from school with me, but IT said no because part 
I knew if he did he would stay forever and rily 
there were some things mom wanted me to do. late 
Then Bess McClure wanted me to go over to ) 
. 
her house one day last week after school, but 
I'd promised mother to come home right after I th 
school, so I did. beat 
I thought you might like to know that I’m man 
getting along better with my grandmother these * 

, ; mn 
days. I’ve discovered that even though I don't : 
always do what she tells me to, if I just don’t lke 
argue with her, we don’t have any trouble of t 

: , . ; ing 

Irene’s progress is unmistakable from 
. . ° wee 
feeling, at first, that she “might be a ; 
: inp ar dwa 
little selfish” to believing that she has, 
° ae ” tree 
toward the end, been doing “quit well 
"1 - ° ° as | 
The first stage indicates what Irene 
cnr Tans 
thought was the cause of the difficulty; \\ 
the second stage shows the result of the ; 
: : z ge lear 
intervening effort on her part of “ac wae 
: , . : soli bed 
cepting duties with a smile,” of “trying a 
° { 
to be satisfied with what I have,” ot 
; : oF as | 
“not arguing and quarreling,” and of be- -" 
. ‘ . +1 ’ d 4 
ing “more understanding and_ reliabl _ 
on ‘ ; , gro 
The varving situations that were pre- th 
“ : e 
sented afforded her the opportunity to é' 
diagnose her own difficulties, to discover ™ 
appropriate measures to remove those hr 
shr: 
difficulties, and to experience the reward hee 
that comes with successful adjustment. a 
" . . ate 
(Concluded in September number) aw 
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“Ikebana’—Japanese Flower Arrangement 





Nagetre—showing freedom of line and 
natural beauty in an informal treatment 
emphasizing color effects. 


T is interesting to consider that the 

more complicated and scientific the 
world becomes, the more people love 
simplicity and naturalness. Japanese 
flower arrangement seems to be = an 
expression of this phase of life, the love 
of the peace and beauty of nature. 

That is why, as history tells us, 
flower arrangement was born in the 
I4th Century, an age of continuous civil 
wars in Japan. For the same reason, 
today, the Japanese people are putting 
more emphasis on the study of this art. 
It is rapidly becoming an indispensable 
part of our home life though it prima 
rily belonged to the warrior class and 
later to the aristocracy. 

By the words “flower arrangement” 
I think you will imagine a vase full ot! 
beautiful flowers placed on a table or 
mantelpiece. This, however, is fat 
from the Japanese conception. Our 
“Ikebana” makes use of bare branches 
of trees, branches bearing fruit but hay 
ing no flowers, withered trees or even 
Picture a pine-tree, twisted, 
dwarfed or moss-covered, or a plum 


weeds, 


tree with only a few scattered blossoms, 
as the basis for an artistic flower ar- 
rangement. 

We use these things because we have 
learned to put more emphasis upon the 
beauty of the forms of nature than up- 
on its colors, This emphasis developed 
as the result of a scarcity of varieties 
and colors in the flowers which were 
grown in Japan when this art was in 
the early stages of its development. 

A love of imperfection in forms and 
shapes is shown in our use of old trees, 
shrubs and branches. Sometimes leaves 


The author is a young Japanese girl, a gradu 
ate otf Tsuda College in Tokyo, who served for 
awhile as interpreter in the Home Economics 


Dept. of the Tokyo ¥.W.C.A 
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and flowers are cut off to give an ap- 
pearance of age. You love your friend 
not only for his virtues but also for 
his faults and sometimes the latter em- 
body his greatest charms. So it is with 
our art of /kebana. 

In the earliest stages of the develop- 
ment of Ikebana, the flowers, arranged 
in a vase and placed in the alcove 
(Tokonoma) of each room, had a re- 
ligious significance. By natural outcome 
from the Buddhist desire to preserve 
animal life came the desire to preserve 
plant life. [ 
the occupations of the priests to ar- 


It thus came to be one of 


range and care for those plants and 
flowers which were the most popular 


Here is shown a tree, cherry blossoms 
and little flowering plants, illustrating a 


stiff, formal arrangement of natural 


scenery. 


of all offerings to the gods. The 
Tokonoma was, historically speaking, a 
sacred place. On the back wall of the 
Tokonoma a painting of an image of 
Buddha was hung, and in fron: of it 
a censer of burning incense and a vase 
of tlowers were arranged as offerings 
to Buddha. Although we still feel rev 
erence for the Tokonoma and to sit o1 
step on it is never permitted, its re 
ligious meaning has been gradually lost 
and it is used now only for the dis 
play of hanging pictures and for flower 
arrangement. It remains the most im 
portant part of the room and an honored 
guest is always seated in front of it 
In this sense, flower arrangement has 
become the most important adornnent 


of the Japanese room, 


By Yoshie Hori 


Tokyo, Japan 


The first flower arrangements worked 
out with a system were known as Shin- 
no-hana, meaning central flower ar- 
rangement. A huge branch of pine or 
cryptomeria stood in the middle and 
around the tree were placed three or 
five seasonable flowers. There was no 
attempt at artificial curves. The gen 


eral form was symmetrical. The length 
and angle of each branch, the position 
and order of placing each flower, were 
all fixed. This was the first attempt to 
represent natural scenery The large 
tree in the centre represented distant 
scenery; plum or cherry blossoms middie 
distance, the little flowering plants the 
foreground 

concel\ ed another 
flower called 


Vageire representing freedom of line 


This same age 
form of arrangement 
and natural beauty It rejects any 
studied artificiality ; indeed the Japanese 
word “Nageire” means “thrown in”, A 
new emphasis was placed on color ef 
fects The idea of good and evil for 
tune governs both selection of material 


and form of arrangement. ‘The colors 


(Continued on page 224) 


The members of the group in a Japanese 
flower arrangement are classified as 
Heaven, Man and Earth 








Heaven 
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Kitchens of an Earlier Day 


i HESE kitchens are picturesque, but 


how would you like to work in one 


of them? Just compare them in your 
mind’s eye with the mechanized, gleam- 
ing modern kitchen made as efficient as 
a ship's engine room by modern indus- 
trial engineers. Every inch of space so 
utilized as to save time and labor, no 
waste space under sink or tables, ample 
working surfaces with rust-proof metal 
or porcelain tops, an ever-ready supply 
of hot and cold water, heat and light 
available at the mere touch of a hand. 
Think of what your great-great-great 
grandmother put up with, and then 
thank your lucky star for your 20th 
century kitchen that fulfills all the pre- 
dictions of soothsayer H. G. Wells, in 
that it does everything for you but think. 

The kitchens shown here are a _ part 
of a famous collection of authentic 
miniature rooms done by Mrs, J. W. 
Thorne of Chicago, whose hobby it has 
always been to collect diminutive things. 
They are arranged along the walls of a 
darkened room in the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. Each appears to be a tiny 
stage, perfectly appointed and_ beauti- 
fully lighted. The miniature kitchens are 
from 25 to 36 inches long and from 18 to 
20 inches deep. 

As kitchens, they are of unusual in- 
terest and significance in that they re- 
veal certain aspects of the domestic 
life of an earlier day. 

The early American kitchen was the 
real living room of the house, the cen 
ter of family life. Here, in addition to 
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By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, IIlinois 


the cooking and preparation of foods, 
was done the spinning of yarn, the weav- 
ing of cloth, the moulding of candles, 
the making of soap, the churning of 
butter, the rocking of the cradle, and 
sometimes the sheltering of small do- 
mestic animals, 

Cooking in that early kitchen was no 
small task. There were no gas or elec- 
tric stoves in which heat responds to a 
touch. No self-regulating ovens that 
hold the heat steadily and relieve the 
modern cook of the constant watchful- 
ness that kept that early cook fluttering 
around the fireplace like a moth around 
a flame lest the meat stay too long in 
one position. No shiny, white porcelain 
sink, helpfully equipped with a mixing 
faucet for that hot and cold water, a 
swinging spout, and a good drain. 
Water in those days was carried in from 
the stream and rivers, or was dipped 
from a well in an old oaken bucket. 

The Colonial housewife owned one 
wrought iron kettle boasting a_ tipper 
attachment in which she cooked all food 
that could not be cooked directly over 
the fire. Today’s kettles of stainless 
steel, aluminum, and the latest enamel- 
ware are far removed from the black 
sooty kettles of that early day. 


Notice the bed warmer hanging on 
the right side of the open fireplace. A 
bed warmer (together with a little 
bundling) neatly solved the heating 
problem in the rigorous climate of bleak 
New England; now our houses are 
heated and we have the latest thing in 
electric heating pads. 

Compare the candles in the wall 
brackets of this early kitchen with the 
flood lights of the modern kitchen. 
With nothing but candles for artificial 
lighting, women made the most of na- 
ture’s day. They adjusted their wak- 
ing hours to those of the sun, and would 
look with scorn on us who substitute 
daylight saving time to trick ourselves 
into getting up reasonably early. 

The 18th century housewife’s job was 
tedious and never ending, and required 
more fortitude and endurance than the 
strong man in a three-ring circus. As 
she struggled with heavy wrought iron 
implements with one hand, she churned 
butter, made soap, spun yarn, wove 
cloth and moulded candles with the 
other; and when all was done she 
meekly took her place at meal time at 
her husband’s right like the domestic 
she really was, 

The 1885 kitchen is, in comparison 
with the colonial kitchen, a great im- 
provement in its mechanical efficiency. 
With all of its amusing features, this 
kitchen was an advance over the carly 
American one and what a change in 
manner of living it represented! Notice 
in the 1885 kitchen the absence of the 
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spinning wheel and the baby’s cradle, 
the use of the wood stove instead of 
the open fireplace for cooking, and the 
absence of the ever-ready musket which 
occupied a conspicuous place in the 
colonial kitchen where it could be easils 
and quickly reached in case of an at- 
tack by Indians, Observe the sink with 
a pump tor bringing the water directly 
into the kitchen, the oil lamp instead of 
the candles, the screen door, the Mont- 
gomery-Ward catalogue hanging on the 
wall, and, in general the more utilitarian 
atmosphere of the room. 

It is amusing today to see the wash 
basin, pitcher and shaving mug on the 
bench in the corner with the brush and 
comb hanging on the wall beside the 
mirror, but such an arrangement was 
customary and entirely proper before the 
advent of the glorified bathroom, 


The early American kitchen was the real living rcom of the house, 
the one on the opposite page, 











This 1885 kitchen must be a replica ot 
the kitchen Mrs. Della T. Lutes so de- 
lightfully describes in “The Country 
Kitchen” and other writings. A kitchen 
so bound up with tastes and smells 
childhood memories that it holds an un- 
challenged place in our affections. It 
was from a kitchen like this, that most 
delicious of all aromas used to pene 
trate into the front parlor on Saturday 
afternoon, the fragrance of freshly 
baked bread and cinnamon rolls. It was 
in the oven of a wood stove like the one 
shown in this kitchen that pies were 
baked—the kind of pie that brought 
forth the remark, “Washington, Lincoln, 
and pie are immortal.” It was from a 
kitchen like this that the spicy odor ot 
tomato catsup and chili sauce would 
come wafting out the open window in 
late summer, and in the later fall, the 


the center of family life. 
was also the pride and joy of the peasant home. 


The French Breton kitchen, such as 


tantalizingly delicious fragrance’ of 
grape jelly. 

This is the place where you came fot 
sugar cookies and milk after vigorous 
play on a hot summer day, where you 
came trooping after skating to warm 
yourself by the stove and hang up your 
mittens to dry. It was the most cheer 
ful and informal spot in the house 

Like the 1885 American kitchen, the 
French Breton kitchen was also_ the 
crowning glory of the peasant home 
The kitchen shown here even includes 
wall beds as a part of its furnishings 
These are to the left in the corner neat 
the fireplace. This one has double- 
decked bunks built into the wall, very 
snug and no doubt comfortable with 
their feather mattresses. The two carved 
doors which are shown partially open 


(Continued on page 225) 


In America about 1885, the family kitchen looked like this, with its wood burning stove, wooden sink, water pump, and all 
It is an advance in convenience over former kitchens and a definite contrast to the kitchen of 1939 
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HAT “man does _ not live by 

bread alone” is ancient wisdom, 
yet still very modern. To lay well the 
foundations of public health at home 
and in the schools we must consider 
the individual’s diet, civic precautions 
in his behalf, his medical care, recre- 
ation, and mental health. 

Mental health is knit to physical 
health by strong bonds as we well 
realize when disaster, despair, worry, 
or boredom exert their depressing ef- 
fect on digestion. That “a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine” is an- 
other bit of ancient wisdom. 

The sort of religion that is ex- 
pressed through sympathy, tolerance, 
and helpfulness makes for that se- 
renity of mind so fundamental] to phy- 
sical health. A working philosophy of 
life expressed in courage, decency, and 
usefulness to others is no mean sub- 
stitute for religion. These things de- 
velop the sound mind appropriate to 
the sound body. 

Side-interests or hobbies freshen the 
mind and may well lead to direct phy- 
sical recreation. 

Recreation itself has an army of ad- 
vocates and needs no defense. Even 
the dictators recognize the gain in na- 
tional health resulting from organized 
outdoor exercise, but they minimize 
the peculiar benefits to be had in such 
quiet recreations as gardening. Per- 
haps they would concede some value 
to an increased production of vege- 
tables but the growing of flowers 
would, in their estimation, win no 
wars. All will agree on the importance 
of corrective exercises, in the develop 
ment of proper posture. 

There is no dispute about the rela- 
tion of the doctor to public health al- 
though we may disagree on socialized 
medicine, or rather whether it shall 
be developed by organized medicine 
itself or forced by legislative action 
At present a considerable fraction of 
our population, through poverty or 
ignorance, fails to receive adequate 
medical care. Public health suffers. 

Surgeon General Parran’s drive on 
syphilis must reach all classes in or- 
der to protect all classes. In a less 
spectacular way an extension of good 
dental service in public schools will 
eventually lessen the costs of public 
care of down-and-outers. A_ brilliant 
physician once stated that most bums 
have infected teeth, with a hint that 

Paper read at meeting of Department of 
Home Economics, N. E, A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 25, 1939, 
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A Scientist Looks at the Foundations of Health 


By Dr. Harry N. Holmes 


Oberlin College 
Ohio 


the infection with its depressing effects 
has too often been the blame for the 
bum’s career. Preventative medicine 
and the organized fight against the 
spread of contagious diseases appeal 
to all as essential to public welfare. 

What is not so apparent to most 
of us, however, is the importance of 
subsidizing the exceptionally brilliant 
student who desires to study medicine 
but is prevented by the lack of the 
necessary $5,000. The misfortune is 
not limited to these students but is 
even greater as concerns the public 
Certainly we have enough physicians, 
but never enough brilliant ones. Both 
medical research and medical practice 
are most advanced by the small group 
of stars in this noble profession. To 
be certain of having expert officers in 
army and navy, we pay good students 
to go to West Point and Annapolis. 

We accept the benefits of medical 
research without adequately support- 
ing it in its sources—the great hos- 
pitals, medical schools, research foun- 
dations, or even in the colleges where 
individual chemists, biologists, and 
physicists may make notable contribu- 
tions to the foundations of public 
health. Ten millions of you eagerly 
wait for scientific solution of the prob- 
lem of hay fever and as many more 
for the conquest of cancer, but you 
leave the support of the necessary 
fundamental research in the main to 
a few wealthy philanthropists. 

Better training and higher require- 
ments of hospital technicians will 
strengthen the physician’s arm as he 
works in our behalf. Diagnosis and 
treatment of disease can be greatly 
aided by accurate chemical and _ bio- 
logical analysis of blood and excre- 
tions, but remember that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Civic care for our health guards 
public water supplies, milk, and foods 
in general. Sometimes it concerns it- 
self with the bacteria-coated street 
dust, but cellophane wrappers for food 
are doing more with that problem 
City smoke, cutting off the curative 
ultraviolet light of the sun, is a prob- 
lem yet to be solved. Ventilation and 
lighting in schools get plenty of at- 
tention, but parent-education here may 
well receive more attention. 

Proper nutrition of the public is the 
most fundamental of all the funda- 
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mentals of health. The old-fashioned 
idea that mere appetite for certain 
foods should alone dictate our choice 
will not stand close analysis. 

A man of average weight, indulging 
in mild exercise, should obtain from 
his food from 2500 to 3000 calories 
of energy, 75 grams (nearly 3 ounces) 
of proteins, and the rest of his energy 
from fats and carbohydrates. The 
mineral salts which it seems unwise 
to leave to chance are compounds of 
iron, calcium, phosphorus, and iodine, 
and yet a trace of copper and more 
than a trace of manganese are now 
known to be essential. 

Meeting the above requirements is good 
but not enough for health, or even for 


’ 


life itself. Something unsuspected un- 
til 1897 is vital and is properly called 
a vitamin. We need at least half a 
dozen different ones. 

Before 1888 we thoughtlessly as- 
sumed that plenty of food that we 
liked spelled dietary perfection. In 
that year the German Lunin fed mice 
on fat, protein, carbohydrate, and min- 
eral salts, yet the ungrateful mice died 
Lunin’s “balanced diet” lacked some- 
thing but he did nothing about it. 
That was left to the Hollander, Cor- 
nelio Adrianus Pekelharing, who cured 
mice, sickened by a similar diet, by 
the addition of minute quantities of 
milk, too little to furnish energy or 
build up tissues. 

Vitamin science really began in 1897 
when another Hollander, Dr. Eijkman, 
physician for a hospital in Java, 
studied his many _ beriberi patients 
among the natives. Polished rice 
formed the main part of their diet. 
Eijkman was impressed by the fact 
that the chickens fed scraps from the 
table “came down” with a _ disease 
similar to beriberi. On a hunch he 
fed the discarded rice polishings to 
the fowls and they recovered with 
astounding speed. His very erroneous 
explanation, that there was a_ toxin 
in the rice grain which nature neu- 
tralized with a sort of antitoxin on 
the hard outer surface of the grain 
(the polish), was repudiated by his 
associate, Dr. Grijns. The latter con- 
tended rightly that beriberi was a de- 
ficiency disease, that the native diet 
lacked a minute amount of some es- 
sential, foolishly discarded in the rice 
polishings. Eijkman finally accepted 
this theory and proceeded to cure the 
natives. This priceless information was 
buried in the Dutch language for some 
years until a Pole, Casimir Funk, 
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translated Ejijkman’s papers. Funk, 
then in London, prepared a concen- 
trate from rice polishings so potent 
that he often astounded skeptical 
scientists by curing pigeons near death 
with beriberi in a matter of hours. 
He even coined the name “vitamin” 
for such chemicals that, in minute 
amount, regulate the body processes. 
Sir Gowland Hopkins at the same 
time helped educate the public by his 
nutrition studies and with his expressive 
phrase, “accessory food factors.” 

So by 1912, the dietary stage was set 
and the next year two great groups 
of actors, Americans, stepped out. At 
the University of Wisconsin McCol- 
lum and Davis fed many rats a sup- 
posedly well balanced diet of purified 
carbohydrates, protein, salts, and lard. 
The rats were dying until butter and 
egg yolk fat were added. At once the 
sick rats got well. At Yale, Osborne 
and Mendel performed similar experi- 
ments, curing their ailing rats with but- 
ter, egg fat or cod liver oil. 

A new vitamin, later called vitamin 
A, occurring in a few fats but not in 
all, was announced. At first it was 
credited with cure of a certain dryness 
of the eye, xerophthalmia, but later its 
role became vastly more important to 
man. Health of all epithelial tissues, 
especially those of the respiratory 
passages, depend upon adequate 
amounts of this fat-soluble vitamin in 
the diet. Resistance to colds is 
strengthened, general vigor improved, 
by careful attention to this accessory 
food factor. Quite recently we have 
learned that visual purple, a pigment 
in the back of the eye, is a compound 
of vitamin A with something else. In 
the light this pigment is bleached and, 
if the body has adequate reserves of 
Vitamin A, is quickly built up again. 
All this is a part of the seeing process, 
especially important in dim light as 
in night driving. Inadequate intake of 
this vitamin may mean life or death. Nor 
is the hazard limited to night driving. 
The U. S. Agriculture 


now informs us that our side vision, im- 


Department of 


portant in avoiding cars at road intersec- 
tions, is dangerously poor on a low vita- 
min A intake. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co., 
and others too, are giving vitamin A 
as a dietary supplement to workers 
suffering from eyestrain and head- 
ache due to color matching or other 
eve-fatiguing work. It pays. 

Ten years ago scientists learned that 
the long-known red chemical called 
carotene (because it gives color to 
carrots) is converted in the animal 
body (cow, hen, or man), into actual 
vitamin A. All green or vellow leafy 
vegetables contain carotene, so eat 
kale, cabbage, lettuce, spinach, etc., with 


a clear conscience. 
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Vitamin A is an actual chemical, 
finally isolated at Oberlin by Dr. Ruth 
Corbet and myself, in 1936. The pale 
yellow needles are so potent that one 
ounce would last you forty years. 
However, you do not need the pure 
vitamin, for you can secure adequate 
amounts by a wise selection of food 
or by purchasing the concentrates of 
fish liver oils. 

The original vitamin, anti-beriberi, 
came to be known as Bi, yet it was 
not isolated until 1927, by Jansen and 
Donath, working in the same _lab- 
oratory where Eijkman thirty years 
before had proved its existence. We 
have come to realize that some de- 
ficiency of this vitamin is not limited 
to the Asiatic poor but is common 
everywhere. Overmilling of grains for 
our breads, cooking losses of this 
water-soluble substance, and other fac- 
tors account for the difficulty. The 
British Medical Journal insists that 
the parish poor two centuries ago got 
more vitamin B; with their coarse 
brown bread than the best of the 
British get today. 

The tone of the digestive tract, appe- 
tite, health of the nerves depend upon 
adequate intake of vitamin B; From 
Los Angeles comes the report of the 
great relief to sufferers from terrible 
facial neuralgia upon adding this vita- 
min to the diet or injecting it other- 
wise. Vitamin B; is common in whole 
grains, yeast, lean pork, legumes, eggs, 
liver and meat. Furthermore, it has 
been synthesized by Williams of the 
Bell Telephone Co. and Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is now on the market as 
an invaluable aid to the physician. 

Sailors’ scurvy is an old disease and 
a serious one. Admiral Sir Rickard 
Hawkins in 1593 said he knew per- 
sonally of 10,000 deaths from scurvy 
When ships on long voyages put into 
ports where fruits and vegetables 
could be had, scurvy on board promptly 
disappeared. Yet not until 1907 when 
Holst and Frolich gave experimental 
scurvy to guinea pigs, and cured it, 
did scientists suspect the existence of 
a vitamin of antiscorbutic nature. In 
the World War, Serbian soldiers fell 
ill of scurvy on their limited diet—and 
daily of 
Evidently 


were cured by 4 ounces 
sprouted beans and _ peas. 
a mysterious something found in fresh 
sprouts of legumes as well as in 
lemons and other fruits could prevent 
or cure scurvy 

Isolation of vitamin C, as we call 
it now, was delayed until 1932. Now 
we know all about it and synthesize 
it, for your use, from glucose sugar 
Millions of us need more than we get 
from our diet if we are to enjoy buoy 
ant health. Of course a wiser selec 
tion of fruits and vegetables would 
probably take care of our needs 


It is a significant fact that during 
infections the vitamin C level in your 
body is low. Something like sub-clini- 
cal scurvy may aggravate as a compli- 
cation of the main disease. Sound 
teeth owe as much to this vitamin as 
to D, the famous bone builder. The 
Harvard Dental 
strong evidence of a close connection 


School contributes 
between pyorrhea and vitamin C de- 
ficiency. Weakness of capillary wall 
with small surface hemorrhages is of- 
ten a characteristic of such deficiency. 
In fact gastric ulcer with bleeding has 
often been greatly aided by 
treatment with vitamin C. From 30 to 
50 milligrams daily of this great vita- 


proper 


min are needed by the average man. 

It is only twenty-two years since 
Hess and Unges first advocated the 
use of cod liver oil as preventative 
and cure for rickets, malforination of 
of bones. What a relief it was to our 
children then enjoying three or four 
teaspoonfuls daily (you and I forgot 
to take the dose) when Hess later ob- 
served that outdoor sunshine cured 
rickets, and when Huldschinsky cured 
with ultraviolet light from special 
lamps. The final triumph came with 
Steenbock’s discovery that a chemical 
called ergosterol, found in yeast, can 
be changed by ultraviolet rays into a 
bone-building vitamin. Evidently, vita- 
min D is similarly made by action of 
outdoor sunshine on some chemical 
in the skin. In cloudy winters we may 
go to sunny resorts at considerable 
cost, or quite inexpensively, add to 
our diet concentrates containing either 
natural D from cod liver oil or the 
equally good artificial “viosterol.” 

Well down the list comes vitamin 
E, the antisterility vitamin, occurring 
in wheat germ oil, lettuce, the vege- 
table oils, etc. in amounts adequate 
for our needs 

Vitamin G (in Europe, Bz) is the 
long-known chemical called riboflavin, 
occurring in milk, liver, oysters, eggs, 
spinach, kale, asparagus and other 
vegetables. We need it to insure 
growth and a longer and better life 
For a time pellagra was supposed to 
be due to deficiency in vitamin G, but 
later it was found that another factor 
occurring with it in yeast and other 
foods was the real pellagra preventing 
factor. Only recently have we learned 
that nicotinic acid (now synthesized 
cheaply) cures pellagra. Our own poor 
in the South, living on a restricted diet 
of salt pork, corn bread and molasses, 
suffer greatly from pellagra. With a 
large garden, chickens, and a pig, if n 


} 


a cow, for each rural family, there would 


be little pellagra. Milk, meat, eggs, and 

certain vegetables are preventatives 
There are other vitamins, but you 

can leave them to the research work 


ers at present. 
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Your Trip to New York This Summer 


|. “Doing” The New York World’s Fair 1939 


Tork World’s Fair 1939— 
depicting the “World of To- 
morrow.” It takes quite a 


[* IS a big fair—this New 
y 


little time and a great deal of 
walking to cover the territory, 
but it is worth every bit of 
effort and time you can afford 
to give to it for it has many 
stories of interest to tell. Be- 
cause the Fair is so extensive, 
we thought it might be well to 
give you an insight into what 
may be seen there in the realm 
of home economics interests, 
in order to help you plan your 
time. We hope that your first 
glimpse of the “World of To- 
morrow” may be on a clear 
and sunny day when the beauty 
of the colorings, its fountains 
and its architecture show up 
to the best advantage. How- 
ever, we have seen it in sun- 
shine and on gray days and 
found it fascinating at all times. 
Selow, we have listed alpha- 
betically, under general head- 
ings, the exhibits we think you 
will enjoy seeing with a word 
or two of what they contain: 


Art 


Outstanding in this field is 
the exhibit of “Masterpieces of 
Art” a thirty million dollar dis- 
play of European paintings in 
the Fine Arts building on the 
Street of Wheels near the Ad 
ministration Gate. Here are 
displayed in a beautiful man- 
ner 500 famous canvases repre 
senting the best works of prac- 
tically all the great painters 
from the Middle Ages to the 
nineteenth century. These 
paintings are from museums 
and private collections here and abroad 
Don’t miss it. Open from 10:00 A.M 
to 10:00 P.M. daily. Admission 50c 
(40c to art students). 

Contemporary Art is presented in a 
building of its own on Rainbow Avenue 
housing in 23 galleries some 800 prints, 
paintings and pieces of sculpture—all 
the work of Americans. It is a repre 
sentative group and includes practically 
every type of painting and sculpture 
being done in the country today, from 
extremely modern to the most conserva- 
tive. The Contemporary Arts building, 
built of steel, stucco and redwood, is 
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“American Womanhood”’ as created by Gaetano Cecere 


is an interesting piece of sculpture. 


decorated by a series of eight mural 
panels by Arthur Cobey. These murals 
are made of pierced metal and deal 
with the role of Mayan art in influenc- 
ing Western art; creative painting; crea 
tive sculpture; weaving, basketry and 
pottery of the North American Indian; 
the graphic arts; architecture; radio, 
cinema and television; and negro spirit- 
uals. Open daily. Admission 25c 
Many of the buildings in the exhibit 
area are decorated with colorful murals, 
such as those by Pierre Bourdelle on 
the Food Building North. Scattered 
throughout the grounds are many in 


teresting examples of sculpture, 
such as the one we have shown 
here, 


Education 


Science and Education Build- 
ing: In the main hall of this 
building, on the left as you enter, 
is a wall covered by photomurals 
depicting the growth of educa- 
tion in the United States, con- 
trasting educational activities in 
1789, 1854 and 1939. Symbols 
indicate the increase in educa- 
tional facilities and state aid to 
education. Directly facing the 
visitor is a huge symbolic figure 
“Wings for Man” emphasizing 
the aim of the Science and Edu- 
cation Exhibit—“that man may 
know by science and grow by 
education.” Another interesting 
display is a series of 32 panels 
in black and white tracing the 
process of education from birth 
to the end of life. 

Consumers Building: Don’t be 
misled by the name of the build- 
ing for it contains many exhibits 
other than what must have been 
in the original plan. We liked 
particularly the excellent ex- 
hibit of the N.Y.A. containing 
beautiful examples of various 
types of handcraft, including 
furniture, block printing for tex- 
tiles, weaving, embroidery, metal 
work, etc. On the walls sur- 
rounding these exhibits are post- 
ers and charts explaining N.Y.A. 
activities, 

Also in this building is an 
interesting pictorial presentation 
of family expenditures for four 
income groups — $800, $1200, 
$2500, and $5000 —a_ display 
based on the report published 
by tne National Resources Committee 
and which contains much that should 
be worth while to home economics 
teachers. 

Another exhibit here worth your 
attention is that of the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, made up of colored 
slides, puppet shows, movies and wall 
charts illustrating “stretching your dol- 
lar.” Much of this material seems to be 
based on the booklets with which many 
home economists are familiar, and 
which is here put forth in a very graphic 
and entertaining manner. 

The U. S. Rubber Company displays 
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a number of very attractive dresses and 
other articles of clothing made with or 
containing lastex yarn. This is one 
of the very few fashion exhibits we 
found at the Fair. 

The Glass Center: Exhibits which 
might well be classed under the educa- 
tional group are those at the Glass 
Center, where there are actual demon- 
strations of glass blowing; a demonstra- 
tion of spinning and weaving of the 
new glass fiber called “spun glass”; 
and beautiful displays of every modern 
use of glass in utensils, equipment, 
house furnishings, furniture, architec- 
ture, etc. 

The ancient art of pottery making has 
its place in the “World of Tomorrow” it 
seems, since demonstrations of this are 
given daily in the House Furnishings 
Building. These start with plain clay, 
and go through all the processes neces- 
sary to the production of modern pot- 
tery. If you wish you may, for ex- 
ample, watch a piece of clay transform- 
ed into a George Washington pitcher 
and for a small sum carry it home with 
you. 

Foods 

The two food buildings—Food Build- 
ing North and Food Building South— 
contain a number of exhibits, many of 
them entirely commercial and others 
of an educational nature. In the latter 
group some of the outstanding displays 
are those of: 

National Biscuit Company: This is 
housed in the “N.B.C. Theatre” in Food 
Building North. Around the outside of 
the theatre runs a series of animated 
puppets by Tony Sarg illustrating many 
of the nursery rhymes or characters 
from these rhymes. This is a fascinat- 
ing exhibit for adults as well as chil- 
dren. Inside the theatre you may see 
two movies in technicolor—one a Walt 


A small, compact kitchen in one 
of the ‘‘homes of tomorrow”’ show- 
ing combination monel sink and 
gas range cabinet unit. 











Disney “Mickey Mouse” film en- 
titled “Mickey’s Surprise Party” 
—the other “Around the Clock 
with the Cues,” shows the ad- 
ventures of Mr. and Mrs. Cue 
and their two children (Curley 
Cue and Susy Cue) throughout 
the day. The pictures are both 
entertaining and educational. 
The Junket Folks: (Food 
Building North) Here there is 
a home economist in attendance 
and demonstrations are given of 
this company’s newest desserts 
and confections. There is a 
comfortable lounge where you 
may rest and enjoy a few min- 
utes of quiet. 
Firms having special buildings 
to house their displays are: 
Beechnut: Immediately as you 
go in you are confronted by a 
clever jungle diorama of chicle 
gathering in South America, and 
on through the building you may 
see other dioramas of a coffee 
plantation at work, of vegetable 
fields and various displays ot 
Beechnut products. An elabor- 
ate miniature circus performs at fre- 
quent intervals and is extremely popular. 
Bordens: Presents the “Dairy World 
of Tomorrow,” the most interesting 
feature of which (to judge by the 
crowds) is the Rotolactor or “milking 
merry-go-round” where prize cows are 
milked electrically three times a day 
The milk is drawn into overhead jars, 
piped into the processing room which is 
close to the revolving platform. Here 
in full view, it is pasteurized, irradiated, 
bottled, capped and then sold in the 
milk bar or restaurant. 
Dioramas are used _ extensively 
throughout the building to show how 


products used in the dairy industry 



















Another kitchen with one entire wall of 


sink and tops of all working surfaces, including electric dish 
oil silk curtains and marble 
ized linoleum flooring 


washer and range, featured . 
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Entrance to Home Furnishings building—an 
example of modern architecture to be seen 
at the Fair 


are harvested, manufactured and _ util 
ized. There is a Dairy World Restau 
rant and a milk bar in this building 
specializing in dairy dishes, salads, milk 
and ice cream. Note particularly the 
clever murals in the Milk Bar showing 
the philosophical meanderings of “Elsie’ 
(a very adventurous “lady” cow!) 
Continental Bakeries Features tl 

production of a loaf of bread from the 
actual wheat field was 


sown in the Spring and will be reaped 


wheat field (an 


during July) to the finished loaf. Huge 
glass windows set off the bakery wher: 
professional bakers illustrate the en 


tire process of making and baking 
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spectorama showing a model citrus 
grove including the picking and pack- 
ing of the fruit and real citrus trees 
bearing fruit may be seen in the patio. 

Heinz Building: Exhibit of all the 
food products put up by this company. 

Libby Food Center: The exhibits here 
are arranged in a huge model ship. The 
most interesting to us were the dioramas 
showing in miniature the development 
and the history of the canning industry 
from its early beginnings in Appert’s 
laboratory in France to a present day 
modern canning company. These are in 
color and are made up of moving fig- 
ures. They show in addition to the 
canning activity, excellent exar.ples of 
costumes and characteristics ot the 
various periods depicted. 

National Dairy Products Building: 
The attractive red and chrome Sealtest 
laboratory kitchen is housed here, where 
the preparation of foods in the modern 
manner are demonstrated by home eco- 
nomists. There is a model laboratory 
where demonstration of the tests for 
butter fat are given and explained; a 
working exhibit of model equipment for 
milk processing, bottling and capping; 
making of commercial ice cream, and 
packaging cream cheese. 

Standard Brands Building: In_ the 
Fleischmann wing of this building vita- 
mins in crystal form may be seen. Here 
the familiar A, B, D and G appear in 
person in tubes and are also shown on 
enlarged slides. Each visitor may punch 
buttons on a huge menu board beside 
the names of foods he eats for break 
fast, lunch and dinner. The food intake 
is then measured on an_ illuminated 
meter so that you may see how many 
vitamins you consume in a day. Also 
shown on this meter is a minimum re- 
quirement line, a safe margin line and 
an optimum line. In addition, a chance 
to test your own deficiency of import- 
ant vitamins is given to each guest by 
sitting in an auto driver’s seat and 
taking the “night blindness” test. A 
work-out on a stationary bicycle will 
show the visitor how much energy he 
has expended while exercising. In the 
other wings of the building coffee is 
served and gelatin products are demon- 
strated by home economists. A most 
popular marionette show is given in the 
patio at certain intervals during the day. 

Swift and Co. Building: The cur- 
ing, smoking and packaging of hams 
makes an interesting exhibit in one 
part of this building. In another, the 
spectator may view girls in attractive 
and spotless uniforms slicing and wrap- 


ping bacon. 


Equipment 
Gas Industries Building: As you 
might suppose, here are shown all types 
and varieties of gas equipment. Home 
economists will, no doubt, be most in- 
terested in the range and refrigerator 
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exhibits, although there is much else 
to take your eye, including the con- 
struction and architecture of the building 
itself, with its unique “Court of Flame.” 
The famous George Rector gives several 
cooking demonstrations a day which 
may be viewed free of charge. 

A complete history of refrigeration, 
sponsored by Servel, Inc., is shown in 
diorama form, the dioramas themselves 
grouped in a striking exhibit known as 
“The Magic Caves of Ice.” This ar- 
rangement gives the effect of an actual 
cave and since it is air-conditioned to 
a very low temperature, should be a 
most comfortable spot on a hot day! 
The object of this exhibit is, of course, 
to demonstrate how mankind has sought 
the means of providing cold to preserve 
his food throughout the ages, and also 
to center attention on the perfect re- 
frigeration possible today as compared 
with the imperfect refrigeration of by- 
gone days. The dioramas go back his- 
torically as far as the time when the 
cave man parked his meat in a cool 
crevice in the rocks and step by step 
show the development in methods of 
food preservation by cold to present- 
day mechanical refrigeration. 

In connection with th. eas industries 
exhibits, we must mention “Home- 
wood”—the all-gas home designed and 
furnished by Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine and Institute and located in the 
court of the Gas Industries building. 
All the appliances in the home are run 
with gas—stove, furnace, water-heating 
apparatus and refrigerators. The design 
for the house, a one-story structure, is 
taken from an historic mansion in Bal- 
timore, Md., which was built by John 
Carroll, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

General Electric Building: The most 
interesting feature in this building to 
home economists is the “Magic Kitchen,” 
where the refrigerator, sink and range 
carry on a conversation, sing, operate 
themselves and move on and off the 
stage. First seen on the platform is an 
ancient ice box, sink and stove, which 
begin a melancholy conversation about 
the dreary work associated with them. 
Each unit speaks with a separate voice. 
Suddenly, much to its dismay, the old 
ice box finds itself being turned off the 
stage and the new refrigerator intro- 
duces itself, opens its door and with 
appropriate lighting tells the advantages 
of its operation and design. Next, the 
old stove bows out in favor of a very 
modern electric range, and finally a new 
electric sink with garbage disposal unit 
and an electric dishwasher replaces the 
shabby old sink and garbage can. For 
a finale the refrigerator, sink and range 
get in some close harmony in a little 
ditty about their virtues. 

Westinghouse Building: If you are 
interested in electrical science there are 
many things here that you will want to 
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see. We found the exhibits of the full 
sized planned electric kitchen, living 
room, weather room and laundry worth- 
while. There is also an opportunity to 
see television demonstrated. 


Foreign Exhibits 

Sixty-four foreign nations are ex- 
hibiting at the Fair and of these about 
twenty have their own buildings. All 
have much of interest to offer the 
sightseer. In fact, having visited the 
buildings, one might almost feel as 
though she had accomplished a_ brief 
world’s tour. Each one of the foreign 
buildings has a restaurant where native 
foods are featured—some of these are, 
frankly, luxury dining places, while 
others are more moderate in price, and 
all are well worth visiting. Each ex- 
hibit has individual characteristics and 
we regret that space does not permit 
a review of them here. Of outstanding 
interest, however, is the exhibit of 
Swedish handcraft, furniture and glass- 
ware; Danish silver and china; the 
beauty and the richness of the Siamese 
art; the highly individual character of 
the Japanese Pavilion; the beautiful 
British building and its exhibits, the 
charming courtyard of the Turkish 
Buildings, and the magnificent French 
Pavilion with its glassed and terraced 
restaurant overlooking the Lagoon of 
Nations. Speaking of the Lagoon of 
Nations, the nightly spectacle of the 
lighted fountain display is in_ itself 
worth a trip to the Fair, and is one of 
the most beautiful of the many beau- 
tiful sights that have been created at 
Flushing Meadows. 


Health 

Medicine and Public Health Building: 
This contains many educational exhibits, 
some of which should supply instructive 
material for home economics classes. 
These include the 22 foot figure of a 
man which covers the wall at the back 
of the “Hall of Man” and dominates the 
exhibits in that part of the building. 
Its outstanding feature is the shining 
blood-red heart which glows in the 
figure and whose low pulsing beat 1s 
faintly heard throughout the entire 
building. Other exhibits in this wing 
include the fifty-one Oberlaender ex- 
hibits dramatizing in novel ways the 
functioning body—walking, working, 
sleeping, eating, and perceiving through 
the five senses. Press-buttons and push- 
levers galore have been furnished so 
that old and young alike may experi- 
ment as they wish and learn new and 
wonderful things about their own an- 
atomy. 

The Hall of Medical Science makes up 
the second part of this building and 
contains exhibits of public health or- 
ganizations, the Red Cross exhibit, a! d 
an interesting one from the Maternity 
Center Association, showing the essen- 
tial routine to be followed by the ex- 
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pectant mother. There is also a care- 
fully planned exhibit of child health, 
growth and development sponsored by 
Meade, Johnson and Company, which 
shows, among other things, some tactics 
for developing self motivation in chil- 
dren, a dramatization of important health 
rules, parades of tooth brushes, vege- 
tables, etc. We might call attention to 
one other exhibit, namely that stressing 
the strange and often weird superstitions 
that have held sway in all parts of the 
world in the field of health or illness. 
This is spectacularly shown by a huge 
red figure symbolizing superstition in the 
form of a dancing medicine man. 


Housing 


The most important contribution to 
this field is “The Town of Tomorrow” 
—a group of houses built to show va- 
rious architectural designs and con- 
struction at all price levels. These range 
from a small four-room house of wood 
to an eleven-room home of brick. They 
are all completely furnished by out- 
standing decorators, most of them repre- 
senting Manhattan department stores, 
and offer a great many interesting ideas 
for teachers or students of house plan- 
ning, interior decorating or home man- 
agement. On page 216 in this issue 
we have given a more complete descrip- 
tion, with illustrations, of one of the 
less expensive of these houses. 

Many equipment and construction con- 
cerns have contributed to the building 
of the “Town of Tomorrow,” so that 
the group of houses represents an in- 
teresting diversity of available types 
of modern conveniences and of con- 
struction ideas. Some are very modern 
as to architecture and furnishings, while 
others cling to the more conservative 
period types. Wall paper is used in 
more than half of the fifteen houses 
comprising this group, and many new 
and effective wall treatments are illus- 
trated. Kitchen, plumbing, air-condi- 
tioning, heating and lighting fixtures 
represent the very latest and most up- 
to-date equipment, and you are sure to 
find many new ideas to take back with 
you. There is a 10c admission charge to 
the “Town of Tomorrow.” 

House Furnishings Building: In the 
entrance here are huge charts showing 
the contrasting methods of house build- 
ing in 1789 and 1939 with a very inter- 
esting exhibit of early American tools 
and implements. “Man and the Com- 
munity” shows the activities that re- 
stricted living in 1789 and the con- 
trasting panel shows how science and in- 
vention have freed men in 1939 from 
many of these restrictions. The panel 
poses the question “For what?” This 
exhibit is further pointed up by models 
that show how life was carried on in 
Colonial days by depicting community 
activities. 
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You should not miss— 

—The extremely interesting “City of 
Light. at the Consolidated Edison 
building—a realistic picture of New 
York with motion, light and sound 
effects, synchronized with a narrative 
that is really a saga of the city from 
dawn to dusk to dawn again. This is a 
miniature model of the metropolitan 
area showing the city’s buildings, sub- 
way systems, underground electric, gas 
and steam works, complete in every 
detail. 

—The Children’s \World, a section set 
apart for youngsters, located between 
the general exhibits and the amusement 
area. It is dedicated to everything close 
to the heart of every child and includes 
the largest exhibit of toys ever shown 
under one roof. A special restaurant is 
located here with tables and stools de- 
signed to suit the needs and comforts of 
youngsters and with carefully prepared 
diets planned for healthy appetites. 
Child study groups should find much of 
interest here, for adults are not excluded 
from the Children’s World. 

—State buildings, housing representa- 
tive exhibits of forty of the nation’s 
states. Most of these are located around 
the Court of States, a colorful spot with 
the state flags flying in the breeze from 
standards lining the Court. 

The Federal Building, which hous 
es exhibits of Government and _ social 
agencies. 

Perisphere. with — its 
“Democracity.” 25c admission. 

—General Motors’ Futurama—“High- 


spectacular 


ways and Horizons” (reportedly the 
most generally popular exhibit at the 
Fair). No charge. 

Railroads on Parade, an exceptionally 
interesting pageant of the progress of 


the railroad industry. 40c admission, 


ll. “Doing New York” 


No trip to the Fair could possibly be 
complete unless supplemented by a shop- 
ping and sightseeing trip in the city it- 
self. Whether your shopping is of the 
window or buying variety, there is much 
to see. Early Fall fashions are even 
now making their appearance and new 
fabrics, new styles, new makeup, new 
hair-dos, new accessories are all dis- 
plaved here to tempt the feminine heart 
and pocketbook. You will, of course, 
want to wander around and find out 
things for yourself, but in order to save 
you some time, if you are a stranger to 
the city, we suggest a partial list of in- 
teresting spots that combine, in an en- 
tertaining fashion, professional and per 
sonal interests. 

Since we had to start somewhere, we 
decided to classify places under main 
heads, hoping this might be the most 
helpful arrangement for you. Every one 
of the companies mentioned here has 


extended a cordial invitation to home 
economists and will welcome a_ visit 
from you. 

In order to further simplify your 
York, 


“Career Tours” have been arranged by 


sightseeing ambitions in New 
the American Woman’s Association for 
those who would like to go “backstage” 
in the big industrial and business cen 
ters of New York and see where and 
how women work. In the list that fol- 
lows those places marked with an aster- 
isk are included in Career Tours, which 
has headquarters at the American Wom 
an’s Association Clubhouse, 353 West 
57th St., New York City 

if you wish to save time by taking one 


Register there 


of the tours, or at the branch head 
quarters in the Fairgrounds at the 


Science and Education Building 


Department Stores 

It seems perhaps superfluous to men 
tion department stores here, as most 
women automatically head for such 
spots almost immediately upon arrival 
in a new city! New York has wonder- 
ful shops and in a wide enough va- 
ricty to suit all tastes. Some of them 
are, however, outstanding in merchan- 
dising methods and consumer service, 
or because they specialize in certain 
types of merchandise. 

*Bonwit Tellers, for example, has a 
woman president and has adopted many 
new and rather unusual features. It is 
known as the smart “women’s angle” 
shop of New York and is located at 
56th Street and 5th Avenue 

*Lord and Taylor, 38th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, always has more than in- 
teresting window displays and you will 
usually find a number of well planned 
and arranged exhibits in various parts 
of the store. The children’s department 
has recently installed a Milk Bar. There 
is also a new type of tea room on the 
Sth floor where shoppers may pick up 
a quick tray lunch amid peaceful sur 
roundings. : 

R. H, Macy & Co., 34th and Broad 
way, is the largest store in the world 
and for that reason, if no other, it is a 
place you are sure to wander into for 
inspiration. Replete with a number of 
little shops, famed as the originator of 
the slogan “It’s Smart To Be Thrifty,” 
on the air every day with a “consumer 
club quiz,” it is a place where you can 
buy everything you ever thought of at 
prices to suit every purse. 

W. & J. Sloane, 47th Street and 5th 
Avenue: If you are interested in furni 
ture and house furnishings don’t miss 
visiting this store. “The House of 
Years,” on the first floor, has recently 
been refurnished and is well worth a 
few minutes of your time 

We might go on indefinitely, but space 
limits us, and we can only add that in 
any of the New York stores you visit 

(Continued on page 222) 
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The front (above) 
and back views of 
The Plywood House, 
which is__ distinctly 
modern, in architec- 
ture as weli as fur- 
nishings. 
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Left: a portion of liv- 
ing room looking out 
through screened - in 
porch into back ter- 
race. 


Below: a view of 
compact, all - electric 
kitchen, showing 
heating apparatus and 
washing machine in 
utility room beyond. 


Right, above: built-in 
closets with ample 
shelf and drawer 
space. Below: corner 
of light and cheery 
bedroom furnished in 
modern style. 


“The Town of Tomorro 


The Town of Tomorrow at the New 
York World’s Fair is a community of 
fifteen model homes designed by out- 
standing architects. Well-known deco- 
rators have furnished these houses show- 
ing the diversity of today’s decorating 
possibilities. 

We have chosen one of the smaller 
lower cost homes—the Plywood House 
(so-called because plywood has _ been 
used for the facing of exterior walls, 
wall and roof sheathing, interior 
wall finishes and subflooring through- 
out)—to illustrate what is to be found 
in this interesting community. This 
four-room and one bath house was 
primarily designed for a couple with 
one child. There are two bedrooms, a 
fairly large living room, a well-planned 
kitchen and a utility room. A _ half- 
round dining alcove is located off the 
kitchen. An enclosed porch off the liv- 
ing room (to the back of the house) is 
one of the admirable features of this 
little home. Built-in closets, shelves and 
drawers in both of the bedrooms are 
highly practical. The kitchen is small 
but compact and most convenient. Equip- 
ped with electric range, refrigerator, 
sink, dishwasher and garbage disposal 
unit, it seems ideal for a small family. 
Off the kitchen is the utility room hous- 
ing laundry and heating equipment. 
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From a Convention Notebook 


The Annual American Home Economics Association Meeting at San Antonio, Texas 


O MOST members of the Ameri- 
em Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the latter part of June means 
the annual meeting of the Association. 
This year for the first time that meet- 
ing was in San Antonio, Texas, and 
as this is being written, has just been 
concluded. San Antonio is a delight- 
ful place, and those of us who visited 
it for the first time, thoroughly en- 
joyed the flavor of romance and his- 
tory in its old buildings—the color- 
ful Spanish Governor’s Palace, the 
lovely old missions, the historic 
Alamo—and the flavor of old days 
that we met at every turn. And of 
course the beautiful parks, the equally 
beautiful new school buildings and 
homes, thrilling Randolph Field and 
Fort Sam Houston offered much of 
interest to new-comers, whether in 
search of education and _ professional 
inspiration or just imbued with the 
urge to sight-see. Last, but no means 
least, we cannot refain from a song 
of praise for Texan hospitality—it’s 
a brand that cannot be surpassed. 


Yes, we enjoyed San Antonio and 


were sorry to leave. 

Now for the meeting itself. Al- 
though smaller in numbers this year 
—we expect because of the distance 





the convention was packed with in- 
terest. Approximately 1400 registered 
for the various meetings and there 
was a large group of student club 
members in attendance—somewhere 
around 600. All of the five divisions 
and ten departments of the Associa- 
tion had a part in the program, which 
celebrated the thirty-second annual 
meeting. Full reports of the conven- 
tion are, of course, published by the 
Association, and we are only attempt- 
ing here to give you a few of the 
impressions caught in our notebook. 

Before we get on to our notes of 
the division and department meet- 
ings, suppose we stop a few minutes 
at the exhibits which were so color- 
fully displayed on the mezzanine floor 
of the Gunter Hotel. Fifty-six busi- 
ness firms were represented in the ex- 
hibits as well as eight of the Federal 
agencies having to do with one or 
another forms of education, the 
American Dietetic Association, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association and 
the Public Affairs Committee. The 
business firms represented food prod- 
ucts, textiles, household appliances, 
textbook publishers, etc. 

Of outstanding interest to clothing 
and textile teachers and students were 


the textile exhibits. The American Vis- 
cose Company displayed some of the 
intricacies of the various steps in the 
manufacture of Crown Tested Rayon 
yarns, tests for washability and strength, 
and some of the new fabrics for the 
current season; The American Bemberg 
Corporation and North American Rayon 
had equally interesting exhibits, display- 
ing some of the beautiful fabrics made 
from rayon yarns. The International 
Silk Guild showed a group of twenty- 
four materials, draped in panels, and 
made of silks, cottons, linens, wools, 
rayons, and mixtures in a “fiber identifi- 
cation” contest that tested the ability of 
home economists to distinguish between 
the different fibers. This exhibit in- 
cluded also a hosiery exhibit emphasiz- 
ing the relation between the thread count 
of a silk stocking and the occasion for 
which it is worn, and the different stages 
of manufacture, including a stocking leg 
transferred onto the needlebar ready 
for the footing machine. 

New uses for food products, food 
research and nutrition were all repre- 
sented in the exhibits of the food com- 
panies. Educational literature and 
sometimes samples of the products were 
distributed and questions were freely 
answered by the home economist in 
charge. There is no space here to men- 
tion all of the exhibits and it is dif- 
ficult to single out specific ones, for all 
were exceptional this year. Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Pet Milk with its 
miniature factory that turned out tiny 
cans of evaporated milk before your 
eyes, the toothsome foods displayed by 
Armour & Company, Standard Brands 
interesting display—these and a score 
of others were crowded with interested 
teachers every day of the convention. 


Meetings 

The first day of the convention was 
given over to registration, and to a 
tea at the Spanish Governors’ Palace for 
club and association members—a_ tea 
long to be remembered. The old Palace, 
built some 200 years ago, is a beautiful 
example of Colonial Spanish architec- 
ture and is maintained as a museum. 
The patio with its tropical trees and 
plants and old wishing well, the heavy 
carved entrance doors, old Spanish fur- 
nishings and general romantic atmos- 
phere were heightened by the effect pro- 
vided by the “Spanish ladies” in cos- 
tumes and mantillas of olden days who 
were hostesses for the afternoon. 

On Tuesday the convention really got 
under way, and division meetings were 
held for The Family and Its Relation 











ships, Food and Nutrition, Housmy, 


Textiles and Clothing 


The Family and Its Relationships 


This division had a very large at- 
tendance—proof of the growing interest 
in this subject and the felt need for 
aid and information in developing 
courses that will function to the best 
advantage. The history of the division 
formed the theme of a paper written 
by Mrs. Leo Dennis Rockwood, Cornell 
University—well known to thousands of 
home economists for her research in the 
field of family relationships and family 
life. The paper was read by Mrs. Mil 
dred Thurow Tate in the absence of 
Mrs. Rockwood. She pointed out that 
the division was at first in two sections 
known as “Family Economics” and 
“Family Relationships” and started its 
first program in October, 1930—mainly a 
survey to determine available material 
and the sources of such material. Dur- 
ing the past nine years the division has 
broadened its aims to a recognition of 
the importance of family relationships in 
every aspect of family life. Interest in 
the problems of family life and their 
social significance grew into the collec 
tion of case histories edited and publish- 
ed as “Pictures of Family Life’”—edited 
by Mrs. Rockwood, by the way. The 
brief history of the division showed 
clearly this growth in its aims and scope 
from the first purpose of merely assem- 
bling material in the field of family re- 
lationships to the formation of a 
philosophy of family relationships and 
a recognition of the place it holds in 
all phases of education. 

The balance of the first session of 
the division was given over to reports 
of committees appointed previously to 
ascertain the persistent problems in 
family life at various levels—the adult, 
college, senior and junior high, and ele 
mentary school level. These proved 
to be many and varied, as might be ex- 
pected and it is difficult to summarize 
them. Briefly and sketchily (excluding 
any information on the adult level as the 
speaker was not present), these seemed 
to be, for college youths, problems of 
love, courtship, sex and marriage; per 
sonality problems; issues concerning 
parents, and financial problems. They 
were discussed by the speaker, Ruth 
Staples, University of Nebraska, in four 
parts—as adults see these problems; 
ways of meeting them; basic reason 
for them; and remedies From the 
viewpoint of teachers and social workers 


these problems of college youths are 
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mainly ones of personal adjustment. In 
order to meet these effectively the group 
agreed that tolerance must be felt by 
teachers and parents for the efforts 
youth is making to find a solution to 
such problems. This holds true for the 
students of junior and senior high school 
age as well as college groups. 

A joint session of this division was 
held with the Department of Child De- 
velopment and Parental Education on 
Tuesday afternoon with Dr. Muriel W. 
Brown, specialist in Family Life Educa- 
tion, Tulsa, Oklahoma, as the main 
speaker. Her topic was “The Mental 
Hygiene of Family Life” and was based 
on the premise that “mental hygiene is 
a wholesome way of living through 
Said Dr. 
grown, “Although patterns of family 


which we achieve happiness.” 


life are changing, there is no reason 
to believe that family life is losing its 
significance for individual growth and 
development. Recent experiments, on 
the other hand, seem to indicate that the 
family has an even greater importance 
for individual growth and development 
than we had supposed.” Remarking that 
the type of family life of a few genera- 
tions ago undoubtedly provided for the 
development of certain desirable skills 
and attitudes, Dr. Brown asserted that 
it is not through any particular activity 
that the energies of the human spirit 
are released but through association 
with other human beings. Other points 
brought out were that a family that 
is mentally healthy for children is one 
in which a child can make more or less 
continuous progress in three kinds of 
learning: How to meet frustration con- 
structively; how to make the most of 
his creative energy; and how to think in 
an orderly fashion. Parents in a men- 
tally healthy family must have accepted 
the responsibilities of family leadership, 
accepted each other, accepted the chil- 
dren as individual personalities, recog- 
nized their own emotional needs and 
worked out personal designs for liv- 
ing through which these needs are met. 


Textiles and Clothing 

This division also met on Tuesday. 
Lillian H. Locke, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, presided. Speakers 
on the program discussed the relation 
between the textiles and clothing pro- 
gram and present-day clothing problems, 
as seen by the extension worker, the 
high school teacher, college teacher and 
business. 

Mary Robinson of the University of 
Missouri, spoke for the extension pro- 
gram and said that this was built on 
the needs of the families themselves 
as expressed by the local groups. The 
problems all involve, l—a study of the 
individual woman; 2—a study of the 
individual family groups and, 3—a 
study of the needs of the producers and 
Charts worked out by the 


consumers. 
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University of Wisconsin Extension 
Service showed a decided interest in the 
care and repair of clothing and in spend- 
ing the family income. Other interests 
of farm women were keeping up to date 
for the sake of economy (as well as 
appearance); correct use of sewing 
equipment; fitting of ready-made gar- 
ments; care of clothing, and informa- 
tion in regard to the new finishes used 
in present day textiles. 

Mary Inez Mann of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, discussed the problems 
from the viewpoint of the high school 
teacher under four main headings. 
1. The general problems which involve 

such things as the size of classes, 
physical aspects of sewing rooms, 
size of closets, inadequate equipment 
things that usually have to be ac- 
cepted. 


2. Personal problems which affect the 
teacher herself—her emotional out- 
look, philosophy of life, ete. 

3. Teaching problems. These may be 


aided if teachers would learn to take 
children as they are; to know local 
economic conditions and something 
of the home life of the pupils; to 
choose wisely from the abundance of 
subject matter that will suit pupils 
needs; to learn how to benefit the 
parents through the help given to 
pupils, “conducting adult education 
invisible classes through remote con- 
trol”; to consider means that can be 
used to dignify clothing problems; 
to encourage better buymanship of 
clothing and a respect for construc- 
tion problems; to make use of the 
economic value of clothing courses; 
to realize that the motivation of other 
subjects to life situations can be en- 
couraged through clothing. 

The group agreed that student teach- 
ers needed help and that there was 
necessity for a course that deals with 
actual high school problems. 

In college courses Mary Whitlock, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
felt that emphasis should be on style 
and suitability of clothing rather than on 
other phases and that the level of in- 
struction should be stimulating. Courses 
should include the consumption of cloth- 
ing; design and construction, planned 
with a broad cultural base of art, psy- 
chology and philosophy. 

The business viewpoint of clothing 
problems and their relationship to pres- 
ent day needs was discussed by Gladys 
Winegar, of the Byron G. Moon Com- 
York. She gave a brief 
history of home economics women in 


pany, New 


business in textiles and clothing and 
showed a number of charts prepared by 
various companies for the use of cloth- 
ing classes. She made the following 
points during her discussion: more at- 
tention should be given by teachers to 
the research reports on new textiles; the 
facts of business relation to modern life 


should be presented to young people, 
especially of the contributions made by 
American business to the better appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of life; and the 
fact that manufacturers are themselves 
doing much to foster the sale of better 
merchandise. 


Housing 

In the division on Housing, home 
economists from selected areas discussed 
the new housing programs in their own 
communities and home economics par- 
ticipation in the new national housing 
program. Blanche Halbert, of the U. S. 
Housing Authority was discussion lead- 
er and reported on various surveys 
that have been made of slum areas, call- 
ing attention to the need of qualified 
workers to plan the Government’s low- 
cost housing projects. She said that 
such persons needed a broad background 
of sociology and economics as well as 
specific training in design and layouts. 

Private housing projects also need 
home economists with a background, 
knowledge of living standards for vari- 
ous economic levels, some knowledge of 
architectural design as well as training 
that will enable them to prepare lay- 
outs for the interior of a home de- 
signed for satisfactory living, 


Department Meetings 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Two meetings were held by this de- 
partment—one on a Thursday morning 
and the other in the afternoon as a 
joint meeting with the Division of The 
Family and Its Relationships. At the 
first meeting one of the outstanding re- 
ports was that given on the program 
for out-of-school youth which was based 
largely on a study made in Pennsyl- 
vania as part of a wider curriculum re- 
vision study for the State in order to 
better meet the needs of non-college 
groups. 

The home economics curriculum was 
included in the study. The State was 
divided into 11 committee groups and 
questionnaires sent to each group. Dis- 
cussions of the problems relating to 
youth were held with people outside 
the realm of home economics. Such 
questions were asked as “Do the ob- 
jectives of present home economics cur- 
riculum meet the needs of these youth? 
“What are the administrative problems 
involved?” “What experiences help 
non-college youth which are not included 
in the present curriculum?” We under- 
stand that the results of this study are 
not yet available but will be soon. 

A question left with the group for 
consideration was how can the home 
economics teacher find her place in the 
general educational program and what 
contribution can home economics make 
to the general educational program? 

Edna Amidon, chief of Home Eco 
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nomics Education Service of the Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C., 
spoke of the long range community 
demonstration programs being carried 
on in four key demonstration centers 
of the United States—Toledo, Ohio; 
Wichita, Kansas; Box Elder County, 
Utah, and in a county in Tennessee. 
These are planned to demonstrate that 
the methods of practicing democratic 
principles of life can be applied and 
used in the home and community. 
One year’s experience has already 
proved that many of the available 
resources can be used more effectively 
when used as a joint community en- 
deavor. The program for each com- 
munity is developed to suit the needs 
of that community and thus each one 
differs from the other economically 
and socially. She described some of 
the developments in each community 
and gave specific examples of the work 
now in progress in each one on the 
elementary and secondary school level 
and in adult education. The recital 
showed effectively what can be done 
when many offices and organizations 
work together harmoniously in a com- 
munity, discover their own needs, their 
own resources and aid in solving their 
own problems. 


HE problem of teaching housing 

at the secondary school level also 
came up for discussion at this session 
under the leadership of Mary Mason, 
Texas State College for Women. This 
is one of the newer phases of home 
economics teaching and, according to 
Miss Mason, might best be limited in 
secondary education, to housing improve- 
ment. Teachers need a knowledge of 
their community and its needs in order 
to participate to best advantage in such 
a program. In addition, they must know 
something of the general housing prob- 
lems, and their social implications. Miss 
Mason traced the growth of interest in 
better housing from 1912 to the present 
day and pointed out the opportunity 
schools have to aid in improving family 
living in the community. There is a 
need to stress the study of housing 
more definitely in the schools. A dis- 
cussion of good housing can be used 
in all grades and at all school levels. 
The value of cooperative projects were 
pointed out by relating specific examples 
of such projects in a town in Kansas 
of 300 population and with negro fami- 
lies in a section of Texas. The subject 
of housing improvement should be a part 
of the whole school program with home 
economics taking its place along with 
English, the social sciences, arts and 
crafts, etc. Miss Mason pointed out that 
while formerly the study of housing 
construction on the secondary school 
level has been based on the personal 
needs of students, the new method of 
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approach might well be based on the 
needs of the family as a whole, then 
developed to community needs and 
better housing standards. 

In the exhibit section of the conven- 
tion there was an excellent display of 
illustrative material useful in the teach- 
ing of home economics en the elementary 
and secondary school levels. It was built 
around the subject “Some of the Prob- 
lems Facing Youth with Suggested 
Teaching Aids” and included pamphlets 
and literature on consumer education, on 
personality development, clothing, leisure 
activities, personal relationships and 
family relationships. 


The Use of Motion Pictures in 
Home Economics Teaching 

This came into several programs, but 
was, we think, best illustrated, or most 
effectively illustrated, at the joint session 
of The Family and its Relationships, 
and the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, under the direction 
of Dr. Muriel Brown, in a demonstra- 
tion of the use of sound films in the 
study of Family Relationships at the 
secondary level. Carrying out the idea 
of the Progresive Education Association 
that those situations offer the best teach- 
ing opportunities that are real, 15 stu- 
dents from the San Antonio secondary 
schools shared in the demonstration 
which was first, a showing of two scenes 
from the film “Alice Adams,” then a 
discussion by the students of the situa- 
tions and ideas suggested by the picture. 
The discussion was entirely unrehearsed, 
the students did not know what film was 
to be shown. It was extremely interest- 
ing to hear the way in which those 





young people—two girls and 13 boys 
discussed the family relationship prob- 
lems presented by the film and offered 
their solutions. To us it was a novel 
scene—perhaps to many of you, it is not 
so new. Such a plan definitely has great 
possibilities for presenting real life 
problems. A group of 75 film shorts 
that may be advantageously used in such 
teaching has been prepared by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association under 
the direction of Dr. Alice Keliher, A 
list of these may be secured from that 
association. 

Speaking on this same subject of the 
use of motion pictures in the educational 
program, Mrs. Ida E. Sunderlin of 
Inglewood, California, at a general asso- 
ciation meeting on Friday, advocated 
their use to “enrich experiences of all 
pupils from kindergarten to college 
classes.” Home _ economics — teachers 
were urged to do their part in making 
educational more meaningful through 
the use of educational films. Said Mrs. 
Sunderlin “Motion pictures restore the 
opportunity to observe and are the best 
substitute for travel. They may be used 
to introduce or to review a subject 





they broaden the field and are useful 
in bringing new experiences into the 
classroom.” The selection of equipment 
—sound or silent—depends on the needs 
of the school. The advantage of sound 
equipment is that it allows the use of 
both sound and silent films. Many of 
the newer films are for sound. Mrs. 
Sunderlin urged that schools secure the 
advice of experts before buying a 
machine, as its selection should depend 
on the size of the audience, place it is 
to be used, etc. She declared that 
schools are justified in paying for motion 
picture equipment out of school funds, 
since children learn more readily with 
visual aids and they are a definite part 
of the educational program. 

Radio and forums as some of the 
newer educational devices available to 
home economists were also discussed, 
the former by Ruth Van Deman of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, and 
the latter by Merrill Bishop of the San 
Antonio Public Schools. Mr. Bishop 
explained the advantages of the forum 
as a teaching device, but emphasized that 
these advantages are materially lessened 
unless the forum is free from teacher 
domination and represents full pupil 
participation. “The teacher,” he says, 
“is the guiding hand that leads the points 
of view expressed toward a definite 
conclusion, right in the minds of the 
majority.” The expression, however, 
must come from the pupils. The forum 
method presupposes a basic foundation 
such as a common textbook, from which 
the discussion progresses. When the 
forum method is carried out so that 
there is full pupil participation, with 
bashful pupils encouraged to overcome 
their timidity and take part with the 
more aggressive ones, it is a_ useful 
device. 

Colleges and Universities 

This Department based its program 
on “some new developments in Home 
Economics in colleges and universities” 
and discussed 
1.The revision of freshman courses 

on a broader basis without labora 


tory 


bdo 


The report of a guidance program 
at Kansas State College 


Ww 


. Trends in preparation of teachers 
for home and family life education 
programs. 

Wylle B. McNeal, University of Min 
nesota, speaking on the first subject, said 
that lecture-demonstration courses were 
proving of more value and were more 
effective than laboratory courses for be- 
ginning students. These also provide 
more opportunity for newer and better 
methods of teaching by the instructor than 
are possible in laboratory courses. Other 
suggestions were, less emphasis on the 
acquisition of a large amount of subject 
matter, a wider use of visual aids, dem- 
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onstrations, and discussion classes. 
Smaller classes were also recommended 
for the best work of both teacher and 
student. A revision in freshman courses, 
due to greatly increased enrollments, is 
generally necessary both for educational 
reasons and for a saving of time and 
money. At the University of Minnesota 
freshmen may elect some _ laboratory 
work if they wish, or may take all non- 
laboratory courses. Dietetics majors are 
not required to take clothing construc- 
tion but must take clothing selection, 
which course precedes all clothing con- 
struction courses. There are five intro- 
ductory courses in operation here for 
freshmen: Introduction to Home Eco- 
nomics (required) ; Related Art; Nutri- 
tion; Personal Relationships (required) ; 
Clothing Selection. The first includes 
keeping records of expenditures ; making 
a plan for work, study and leisure; the 
function of the Home Economics club; 
social sororities; business opportunities 
for those trained in home economics. 
Classes in personal relationships are by 
discussion; related art aims to make the 
student aware of what is beautiful and 
then to show the application of art prin- 
ciples to her own life—each student 
must solve an art problem in any field 
she chooses and bring the results to the 
class for judging; the object of the 
nutrition course, which is really food 
selection, is to aid the formation of good 
food habits; selection of clothing ts 
made up of lectures, demonstrations and 
discussion and includes a comparison 
of ready-to-wear and home-made 
clothing. 

The five courses outlined so_ briefly 
above must be completed by the first 
year and only those students who sur 
vive with reasonable grades will appear 
in second year classes. 

One important point was the feeling 
expressed that Home Economics should 
encourage research in home proklems 
and vocational interests. 


Home Economics in Institution 
Administration 


The program of this Department was 
in two parts and dealt with the estab- 
lishment of standards for everyday 
living, and with administrative problems. 
In the first part, Rosalie Godfrey, Uni 
versity of Texas, discussed _ setting 
standards by the selection and care of 
interior surciaces, furniture and equip- 
ment; while Hermina Zinp!e, University 
of Kansas, told of the yavious types and 
kinds of floor coverings and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each as 
shown up in a survey made recentl 
by a committee of the American Dietetic 
\ssociation, 

Mary Farnum, director of school cafe- 
terias, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, spoke 
about the problems she has to meet and 
solve in the operation of the 12 cafe- 
terias in that school system. One of the 
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biggest is that of managing to take care 
of the many functions given by outside 
organizations—last year 153 parties of 
varying sizes held in the schools claimed 
some help from the cafeteria department. 
She asked for suggestions from other 
members as to how they solved this 
problem, which undoubtedly is common 
to a great many cafeteria systems. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the standards of living for co-operative 
houses, by LeVelle Wood, of Kansas 
State College, and of the management 
of cooperative houses by Fern Gleiser, 
Iowa State College. Miss Wood pointed 
out the growth of co-operative houses 
due to economic necessity and said that 
proper living standards are only possible 
under the right kind of management. A 
survey made of 75 units, showed some 
faculty supervision in 26.7%. She drew 
the conclusion that a better watch on 
student health and nutrition is possible 
when there is some faculty supervision 
and that supervision is best obtained 
under a trained dietitian. Under the 
right kind of management and super- 
vision co-operative houses provide a 
means of reducing student expenses any- 
where from 5 to 25%. In Kansas State 
College 180 students are living in co- 
operative houses and it has been found 
advisable to have dietetics majors live 
in the houses as student supervisors 
for one year. 

Miss Gleiser described the origin and 
growth of student co-operative houses 
at lowa State College—the first was 
started in 1924 with a group of 16 girls; 
today some 300 students are living in 
co-operative halls (which are self- 
supporting) at a cost to women of $2.65 
and to men, of $3.75 per week. High 
nutritional standards are kept in all 
halls. A survey of 119 students who 
had lived in such houses during their 
college years, showed that 108 felt the 
work they had shared had been valuable 
training for their later lives and in many 
instances it has been found that home 
economics majors, living in cooperative 
houses, are able on leaving college, to 
earn larger salaries than those who have 
not had such training. In Iowa State 
College qualifications for living in the 
cooperative halls are based on scho!ar- 
ship, personality and financial need. 


Entertainment 
Space is growing short for all the 
other notes in our notebook, so we shall 
have to skim over some and_ shorten 


_many others. We must, however, say 


something about the delightful enter- 
tainment features of the convention— 
these annual meetings are by no means 
all work, you know. Many good times 
are always had, and this year some of 
them were novel to those of us who 
were from the north and east. Instead 
of a formal banquet, Texans provided a 
colorful “chuck wagon” supper—a sort 


of out-door barbecue at Huisache Bow] 
at the lovely old San Jose Mission. The 
chuck wagon played a romantic part in 
old cattle days in Texas and many of 
the tales told by cowboys and cattlemen 
at the round-ups and as they followed 
the herd on the long cattle drives are 
woven into Texas history. Some of these 
tales were told to us by J. Frank Dobie, 
editor of the Texas Folk-lore Society, 
author of several books dealing with 
Texas frontier life, and professor of 
English at Texas University. That was 
one part of the entertainment, but the 
first part had to do with the food—eight 
good Texan steers roasted over hot coals 
under the direction of John Snider 
known as the “Barbecue King,” from 
Amarillo, Texas. Delicious meat with 
its appetizing “barbecue” sauce, beans, 
stewed apricots, rolls, pickles, and hot 
coffee disappeared in amazing quantities 
—a tribute to the ability of Mr. Snider. 
In addition to all this, there was Slick 
Jones, foreman of Gallagher Dude 
Ranch with his “outfit” who gave a good 
performance of cowboy songs including 
such favorites as Texas Trail, Little 
Buckaroo, Little Joe the Wrangler, 
When Work’s All Done This Fall. A 
gorgeous sunset, the big stars that 
popped out after dark, the soft Texas 
night wind, the beauty of the Huisache 
Bowl itself—all these contributed to a 
memory picture that will linger long. 

In an entirely different vein, but an 
equally delightful affair, was the 30th 
Anniversary Luncheon of the Association 
at St. Anthony Hotel. This was a 
largely attended and a memorable meet- 
ing. Life memberships in the Associa- 
tion were granted to 11 of the charter 
members in “recognition of their con- 
stant service to the Association and to 
home economics.” These were Dr. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, (referred to by Mrs. 
Helen Judy Bond as “the first boy in 
home economics”), Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Anna Barrows, Josephine T. 
Serry, Anna M. Cooley, Mary FE. Gear- 
ing, Emma S. Jacobs, Abby L. Marlatt, 
Emma Smedley, Marion Talbot and Mrs. 
Mary Schenck Woolman. Dr. Andrews 
and Miss Gearing were present at the 
luncheon and the others sent greetings 
which were read by Mrs. Bond. Pre- 
ceding the awarding of the life member- 
ships, Helen Atwater, editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics, gave a 
brief biographical sketch of each mem- 
ber. Miss Isabel Bevier, the second 
president of the Association, was 
awarded honorary membership. Four 
past presidents of the Association at- 
tended the luncheon. 

We have already spoken of the tea 
given by the Texas Home Economics 
Association at the old Spanish Gov- 
ernor’s Palace on the Sunday preceding 
the convention. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Virginia E. Porter 
Wins Advertising Award 





Home economists will be delighted 
to know that one of their own mem- 
bers, Miss Virginia E. Porter, of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, has received 
this year the Josephine Snapp Award, 
presented annually by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago to the 
woman making the “most outstanding 
contribution to advertising.” Miss 
Porter received the award, a sterling 
silver vase, from Senator Arthur Cap- 
per of Kansas at a luncheon meeting of 
the annual convention of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. 

The award, established three years 
ago for a period of ten years, is in 
memory of Josephine Snapp who did 
much to advance the cause of adver- 
tising and organized advertising club 
work. 

The judges’ report to the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago on theit 
selection of the winner is as follows: 

“The judges for your Josephine 
Snapp Award are unanimous in their 
selection of Virginia E. Porter of 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
as this vear’s Award winner. Her 
entry is thoroughly to be commended 
as a soundly planned, brilliantly exe 
cuted advertising and promotional 
campaign; exhibiting a knowledge of 
consumers as well as of products, and 
meeting the present consumer demand 
for informative labeling and factual ad 
vertising, attractively presented. Miss 
Porter’s campaign proves further her 
ability to work with all sorts of peo 
ple, an attribute particularly valuable 
Her use of media and coverage is com 
preliensive In fact, the entry quali 
fies on every count.” 

Interest in the award is growing 
every year and this year’s entries 
were received from all parts of the 


country 
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A very interesting event occurred 
on June 23rd, at Rumford, Rhode Is- 
land, when a bronze bust of Count 
Rumford was unveiled before a dis- 
tinguished audience of 300 guests, in- 
cluding home economists, chemists, 
editors of magazines and newspapers, 
and leading figures in industry. Count 
Rumford, born Benjamin Thompson, 
in Woburn, Massachusetts, 1753, was one 
of the earliest pioneers in food research, 
and an advocate of good cooking. 

Count Rumford, in addition to his 
interest in food research, was also the 
inventor of the oven, and contributed 
the first thoughts on insulation. 

As Benjamin Thompson, he entered 
the service of the Duke of Bavaria, 
where he made many outstanding dis- 
coveries—chief of which were his scien 
tific studies of the diet. For this and 
other achievements along the same line, 
he wes created Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire and allowed to choose 
his own titular designation. He selected 
“Rumford” after the little New Hamp 
shire village where he had once taught 
school. (Rumford, New Hampshire, 
is now Concord, N. H.; and strange 
ly enough the name of this brilliant 
Count was transplanted to a com 
munity in Rhode Island.) He founded 
the Rumford Chair at Harvard, devoted 
to the application of science to the use- 
ful arts, and it was the occupant of that 
chair, Professor Eben N. Horsford, who 
with George F. Wilson, founded Rum- 
ford’s Chemical Works. Count Rum 


A group of guests including Katharine Fisher, Good Housekeeping Institute (riv 
and Anne Pierce, on a tour of the Rumford Chemical Works, inspecting one of the 
baking powder tests involving the baking of sample ive 


In Honor of Count Rumford 


ford’s name lives also in the name of the 
Rumford Medal, one of the most cov 
eted scientific awards, made annually 
by the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, which the Count founded, and 
in the name of the Rumford Committee 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Science S. 

In addition to the unveiling of the 
bust, there was a dedication of an in 
dustrial and chemical museum, which 
houses original apparatus of the Rum 
ford Chemical Works together with the 
tools used by craftsmen of 1859 

In the afternoon a banquet of typi 
cal Rhode Island food was enjoyed by 
the guests. The menu included clams 
in baking powder biscuit, fish balls 
and cheese straws; baby quahaug 
stew: clam juice; “garden sass” 
American style; lobster; fried Rhode 
Island Reds: Block Island sword fish 
steak: boiled new potatoes with pars 
ley; Squantum succotash; “wuttatash” 
or frozen rum punch; birthday cake, 
and drip coffee a la Rumford. Speak 
ers at the banquet included Governor 
William H. Vanderbilt, Count Rum 
ford (impersonated in costume by 
Theodore Sweet), Mr. A. E. Marshall. 
President of Rumford Chemical 
Works and Mademoiselle Suzanne Sil 
vercruys, sculptress, who created the 
bust of the Count. The emphasis of 
the day in all speeches was placed 
upon good cooking and the fact that 
modern American cooking is as_ fine 
as can be found anywhere today 





































































































































“Doing New York” 
(Continued from page 215) 


you will find new ideas, smart fashions, 
courteous service, and all manner of 
exciting exhibits. 


Good Grooming 


Here again there are countless salons 
dedicated to beauty and well worth a 
visit. Among the best known are *Elitz- 
abeth Arden, 681 Fitth Avenue, who has 
planned an interesting program of ex- 
hibitions for business and professional 
women. Dancing and exercise classes 
may be view daily. It is suggested that 
you sign up for one of the Career Tours. 

*Ogilvie Sisters, 227 E. 45th St. will 
welcome any teachers who would like 
to inspect the various phases of the 
work done in the hair and scalp treat- 
ments which are the particular specialty 
of these seven sisters. Here it is possi- 
ble to have a courtesy lesson in scalp 
treatment if you wish it. On Wednes- 
days, for the duration of the Fair, the 
Ogilvie sisters will hold a_ reception 
and tea at their home, 399 Park Avenue, 
for visiting career women. 

*Helena Rubinstein, 715 5th Avenue, 
has a delightful salon which contains 
thirty-five rooms given over to various 
types of physical and aesthetic recon- 
ditioning. There are a number of in- 
teresting exhibits always on display, in- 
cluding paintings, sculpture and objects 
of antique and modern art. 


Foods 


*American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue. The Canco Testing Kitchen, 
where recipes for the use of canned 
foods are originated and tested, is at- 
tractive not only for the work done 
there but also for the interesting layout, 
color scheme and equipment. The dining 
room and living room which complete 
the unit are also unusually pleasing 
with their paneled walls and rich colors. 
Not the least of their attractive features 
is the delightful view from the sky- 
scraper windows. 

*American Home Magazine, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue: Here too is a testing kit- 
chen where home economists try out all 
recipes published in the magazine, and 
familiarize themselves with new equip- 
ment and new food products. It is a 
practical kind of a kitchen such as any- 
one might have, not large and elaborate, 
but gay in a friendly manner. 

*Best Foods, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue: Has a testing kitchen for develop- 
ing new recipes for the use of the va- 
rious Best Foods products. 

*General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue: The consumer kitchens are 
kept busy at all times testing, perfecting 
and originating recipes using General 
Foods products. 
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Glass Container Association, 19 West 
44th St.: The “Glass Kitchen” is a uni- 
que and beautiful kitchen built in a re- 
modeled pent-house on the top floo 
of’ an office building. It is a center for 


research in  glass-packed foods, for | 


glass container design, and for. develop- 
ing recipes. As might be expected, walls, 
hoods over stoves, ceiling bands, door 
trim and floor insets are of specially 
constructed glass. 

*Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th 
St. & &th Avenue: Is open to visitors 
every day except Saturday and Sun- 
day from 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. and 1:30 
P.M. to 5:00 P.M. The five test kit- 
chens for foods and food products are 
only part of its facilities. In addition, 
you may see staff workers testing and 
working with textiles and wearing ap- 
parel, fashions, architecture and deco- 
rations, beauty preparations, home 
laundering, home appliances, etc. The 
staff numbers 40, including home eco- 
nomists, engineers, chemists and other 
technicians. 

*Department of Public Markets: A 
very interesting tour of the large whole- 
sale and retail markets that supply New 
York City with food has been planned 
by Career Tours and we suggest that 
you contact them in reference to this. 
For anyone interested in food distribu- 
tion and consumption this trip is well 
worthwhile. 

Herald Tribune Home Institute, 230 
West 41st St.: Here there is a labo- 
ratory kitchen, a model kitchen, a com- 
bination laundry and sewing room 
(known as a “clothery”) all planned 
by Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, an auditorium, 
and equipment and food exhibits. In 
the kitchens editorial material—menus, 
recipes, and new uses for foods—is de- 
veloped for publication in the New 
York Herald Tribune newspaper. A 
large staff of home economists is main- 
tained to take care of this and the many 
reader requests for information on food 
and home problems. The Home Insti- 
tute is open for visitors Monday through 
Friday from 10:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 

*McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue: Here are three test kitchens where 
menus and recipes are prepared for use 
in food articles in the magazine, and 
food booklets are planned; where food 
is prepared for photographing and 
practical, approved cookery techniques 
worked out. In two other test rooms 
household appliances are given practical 
tests under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. The Director of Foods suggests 
that visitors wishing to see all of this 
sign for one of the regular Careei 
Tours, which include these kitchens. 

*1Voman’s Home Companion, 250 
Park Avenue: The Home Service Cen- 
ter in Room 614, will particularly wel- 
come visiting home economists on Wed- 
nesdays from 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. The 


Center is, however, open daily, except 
Saturdays and Sundays. Here, as in 
the other kitchens mentioned, recipes 
are perfected and food articles written 
for publication in the magazine and 
the service bulletins. Other _ testing 
work is also carried on. 


House Furnishings 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
140 Madison Avenue, will be glad to 
have home economics teachers visit the 
showroom during July and August. 
There will be on display a complete 
showing of all of the grades, styles, 
colors and patterns of floor coverings 
made by this concern. 

Firth Carpet Co., 295 5th Avenue: 
Here also you will be welcome and are 
sure to be interested in the visual dem- 
onstrations of the various textures of 
rugs and the typical room set-ups with 
furniture and rugs combined in_har- 
monious decorative schemes. 

Good Housekeeping Institute: (See 
under Foods) 

Lewis and Conger, 6th Avenue and 
45th St.: Every type of household ac- 
cessory or kitchen equipment you ever 
dreamed of and many that you never 
even thought of, is well displayed here. 

Wall Paper Institute, 19 West 44th 
Street, is sponsoring an exhibit of wall 
paper design and production at the 
Cooper Union Museum for Arts and 
Decoration, 8th St. and Astor Place. 

W. & J. Sloane (see under Depart- 
ment Stores) 


Textiles and Clothing 


Teachers of textiles and clothing who 
are interested in seeing how patterns 
are designed and made are invited to 
visit the Vogue and Hollywood Pattern 
Services at 420 Lexington Avenue, to 
see patterns designed and where plans 
will be made to take small parties to 
Greenwich, Connecticut, where _ these 
patterns are made. The making of pat- 
terns may also be seen at the Advance 
Pattern Company, 635 Greenwich St, 
New York City, and Butterick Publish- 
ing Co., 161 6th Avenue. 

*American Bemberg Corporation, 261 
Fifth Avenue, is included in the Career 
Tours. Experts will answer questions 
on the hows and whys of rayon as they 
relate to Bemberg and North American 
rayons. 

Brown Durell Co., 200 Madison Ave- 
nue, has a small research laboratory 
under the direction of a home economist 
where three or four visitors may be 
accommodated at a time and where you 
may learn all there is to know about 
how hosiery is made and tested. 

Dritz-Traum Co., 11 East 26th St. 
have in their showrooms an interesting 
display of mannequins dressed in mod- 
ern clothing that shows the application 


(Continued on page 224) 
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INVITES YOU TO VISIT 


THE INSTITUTE 
THE BEAUTY CLINIC 
THE STUDIO 
= FASHION SALON 




















When In New York 
For The World’s Fair 


See the unique facilities Goop HousEKEEPING 
has for developing the consumer information it 
publishes. Talk with engineers, chemists, home 
economists and other editorial staff members. 
Learn about testing standards and procedures, 
and the policies which govern the impartial 
award of the Seal of Approval. 

Good Housekeeping Institute alone covers 
nearly a quarter-acre of floor space with its test- 
ing laboratories, five kitchens, laundries, and 
other facilities. The Beauty Clinic, a dainty 
jewel box of a workshop, has every facility for 
making extensive practical use tests of cosmetics 
on human “guinea pigs.” The Studio of Archi- 
tecture, Building & Furnishing exhibits, in full 
scale and complete in detail, the actual rooms 
which illustrate its current articles in Goop 
HousekEeEPING. In the Fashion Salon visitors 
may see the clothes pictured and described in 


fashion articles. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


959—8th Avenue at 57th Street, New York City 


VISITING HOURS—Daily, except Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, between the hours of 9 A.M. and 12:30 P.M.; 
and 1:30 P.M. and 4 P.M. LARGE GROUPS—Groups as 
large as 50 people can be accommodated at one time. Ar- 
rangements for visits by large groups should be made by 
telephone several days in advance, so as not to conflict 
with other large groups. Telephone Good Housekeeping 
Institute, COlumbus 5-7300, Extension 149, 


TRANSPORTATION—38th Ave. ’bus to 57th St.; 5th Ave. 
buses (routes No. 5, 6, 9, 19 and 20) to 57th St. and 8th 
Ave.; Independent Subway (8th Ave. Line) to 59th St. 
Station, an express stop with entrance directly into our 


building; Broadway surface cars to 57th St. and walk 1 heat 6 | 
block west; I.R.T. Broadway-7th Ave. Subway to Colum- ca ese 
bus Circle—59th St. Station (a local stop) and walk south we. 


on 8th Ave.; B.M.T. Subway to 57th St. Station and walk 


west 2 blocks, 
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SEXTON SERVICE 
OFFERS YOU 


The only nationally advertised brand 
of foods prepared exclusively for the 
institutional market. 


The security of endorsement by all 
the leading trade associations in the 
institutional field in the United States. 


The facilities of the only wholesale 
grocery company operating plants in 
the two principal American markets— 
Chicago and New York. 


As rendered by America’s largest 
distributors of number ten canned 
foods, a distinctive service on a com- 
plete assortment of quality foods 
packed in this institutional size con- 
tainer. 


Home recipe pickles, relishes and 
conserves from Sexton Sunshine 
Kitchens—delicious and appetizing. 


Carefully selected coffees — blends 
resulting from years of careful study 
—roasted fresh daily at Chicago and 
Brooklyn. 


Special quotations based on major 
purchases of exclusively institutional 
merchandise — sharing with you the 
advantages of a greater buying power. 


John Sexton & Co.-Chicago-Brooklyn 


SEXTON “roo0s'. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 





IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 























JUST OUT! 


New, revised edition of the 





Carnation Cook Book, more 
beautiful than ever. 96 pages, 
gorgeous full-color food pic- 
tures, hundreds of recipes. 
Send 15c, coin or stamps, to 
Carnation Co., Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





“Doing New York” 


(Continued from page 222) 


of various types of slide fasteners. In 
cooperation with the Singer Sewing 
Shop at 396 Fifth Avenue, they have 
arranged a unique exhibit of dresses for 
“the children of tomorrow.” (See more 
about this display under Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co.) 

Mary Brooks Picken School, 285 
Madison Avenue, extends a hearty in- 
vitation to teachers to come in and see 
the plan of this unique sewing school. 
Office hours are from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M. Monday to Friday. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., 396 Fifth 
Avenue, offers a most interesting dis- 
play of fashions of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. You will not want to miss 
seeing the cleverly executed miniature 
models of costumes worn by past Presi- 
dents’ wives. This is an exact repro- 
duction as to color, materials, etc., of the 
same display at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, D. C. Children’s 
“Fashions of Tomorrow” showing the 
use of slide fasteners, include such fab- 
rics as spun glass, cellophane and other 
synthetic materials. Attractive embroid- 
ery and fancy work done with various 
attachments to the Singer sewing ma- 
chine are on display, as are several 
original gowns worn by famous movie 
stars in recent pictures. A model bed- 
room has been furnished with products 
of sewing machine dexterity. In another 
room is an exhibit of sewing machine 
models from 1851 to the present elec- 
tric table model. Cleverly tied in to 
this exhibit are miniature models of 
the clothing worn during the various 
periods. An ideal sewing room fas- 
cinated us. Built-in drawers for spools, 
scissors and various sewing tools; book- 
cases, built-in, folding cutting table, 
ironing board, plenty of shelves and 
drawer space—all the things you ever 
dreamed of arranged in the most con- 
venient manner imaginable. 

*Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, always has exceptionally in- 
teresting exhibits of art students’ tech- 
niques and of fashions, textiles and re- 
lated art. Its courses for costume de- 
sign are well known. Visitors are al- 
ways welcorhe. 

Universal School of Handicrafts, 
Rockefeller Center, is unique in _ this 
country. Under a faculty of twenty 
master craftsmen thirty courses are 
offered in the creative arts. Some ex- 
cellent exhibits have been arranged at 
the school for visitors during the Fair, 
and in addition it has a large space in 
the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, where constantly changing 
demonstrations are given. At frequent 
intervals moving pictures are shown in 
the Museum stressing different tech- 


niques, used in handicrafts. Special 
courses have been arranged for Fair 
visitors who wish limited specialized 
training in new technique. 


United States Testing Company, 1415 
Park Avenue, Hoboken, New Jersey: 
Just across the Hudson River from 
New York City is this large laboratory, 
where various tests are made on textiles 
and wearing apparel, household equip- 
ment and dyes in the raw and finished 
state. Trips may be arranged at any 
time, and visitors are invited. The com- 
pany has announced a two-week inten- 
sified training course in textile testing 
which will be run from July 10th 
through the 21st. Test methods and 
procedures will be taught by experienced 
technicians and theory and practice in 
demonstration and use of standard test- 
ing equipment will be the basis of in- 
struction. The testing of woven and 
knit fabrics for such factors as con- 
struction; fiber identification; tensile 
strength; seam slippage; color fastness 
to light, washing and dry-cleaning will 
be included—also analysis and testing 
of floor coverings, shoes, furs and 
clothing. 


Japanese Flower 
Arrangement 


(Continued from page 207) 


of some flowers are considered unlucky. 
Red flowers, which are used at funerals, 
are undesirable not only for that rea- 
son, but also because red is supposed 
to suggest the red flames of a fire. An 
odd number of flowers is lucky, while 
even numbers are unlucky and _ there- 
fore never used in flower arrangements. 
With the odd numbers one avoids sym- 
metry and equal balance, which are 
actually seldom found in nature, and 
which, from the Japanese standpoint, 
are never attractive in art. 

The different members of the group 
in a flower arrangement are distin- 
guished by such classifications as 
Heaven, Man and Earth; Earth, Air and 
Water; Father, Mother and Child. The 
idea of applying a distinction of sex to 
inanimate objects enters as largely into 
flower arrangement as it does into all 
Japanese landscape gardening. 

Consideration of the vase is most im- 
portant because there must be harmony 
between the flowers and their contain- 
er. We think of the surface of the 
water, which is always exposed, as the 
surface of earth from which the group 
springs. This helps us to represent @ 
complete plant growing as nearly as 
possible in its natural surroundings. The 
Japanese use containers of china, 
basketry and bamboo and the shapes 
are innumerable. 
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The first step in arranging the flowers 
is to pick those branches which lend 
themselves to the three principles of 
Heaven, Man and Earth so nearly that | 
very little pruning or bending is neces- | 
sary. (see illustration III.) The suc-| 
cess of the arrangement depends upon 
the wise selection of these fundamental 
branches. All the branches or stems 
should be kept together at the base for | 
at least four inches above the surface of | 
the water. Branches or leaves should | 
never cross each other in an arrange- | 
ment. Buds, open flowers and withered 
leaves are used to suggest the nature 
of the growth of the plant which is be- 
ing arranged. When arranging more 
than one kind of flower together, the 
color harmony should be carefully con- | 
sidered. In the case of the iris, great | 
emphasis is placed upon the careful ar- 
rangement of its leaves, for in their 
long streaming lines there is real beauty 
and simplicity. | 

Various ways have been devised for 
making cut flowers and branches ab- 
sorb water more readily, thereby ex- 
tending the life of the flower. Some- 
times the tips are dipped into pepper- 
mint oil for a few seconds; burning the 
ends, or cutting them under water is 
also effective. 

An exhibit of flower arrangement al- | 
ways draws large groups of Japanese 
people. Men and women, old and young | 
alike are interested in this art which 
appears so simple to the uninitiated but 
requires many years of devoted study 
before one can become an /kebana au- | 
thority. It has a place in the curricu- | 
lum of every Home Economics school 
in this country for is it not important 
that young brides be able to adorn their | 
homes with beautiful flowers arranged | 
in a truly artistic way? 


Early Kitchens 
(Continued from page 209) 


were usually closed during the daytime. | 

We today, who go briskly about in the | 
modern kitchen of our own homes or 
in the kitchen of our food preparation 
laboratories, find these kitchens of an 
earlier day picturesque. We forget that | 
what seems decorative and charming to- 
day was once strictly utilitarian. As- 
sisted by devices and conveniences of 
all kinds we can quickly dispense with 
household chores. We can accomplish 
about twice as much as our ancient an- 
cestor who probably worked twice as 
hard. Modern engineering has made our | 
kitchens laboratories for “culinary tech- 
nicians.” What a revelation the kitchen 
of today with its marvels of scientific 
planning and modern principles of sani- | 
tation and hygiene would be to the 
good cooks of 1885 and the hard work- 
ing housewife of old France and 
Colonial America { 
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“Deticious, WHoresome Meats 


ror 2 or 4 or 6” — the new Pet 
Milk cookbook contains 67 
tested recipes for dishes, particu- 
larly suitable for summer, which 
include just as much milk as 
possible, yet have proper appear- 
ance, flavor, consistency and tex- 
ture. These recipes can be most 
helpful in putting the “quart of 
milk a day,” generally recom- 
mended by nutritionists, into 
appetizing, delicious food that 
is more wholesome because of 
its milk and extra vitamin D 
content. 


How It Is Accomplished 
The extra-milk richness of these 
dishes is due to the fact that in 
creating the recipes, full advan- 
tage has been taken of one of the 
outstanding qualities of Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk— its double rich- 

















ness. Undiluted Pet Milk puts 
into food more than twice the 
amountofwhole milksubstances 
that ordinary milk would supply. 
It can be diluted with less than 
an equal amount of another 
liquid—meat stocks, fruit juices, 
vegetable liquids — to increase 
the mineral and vitamin content 
of the food and to improve its 
flavor. Diluted with an equal 
amount of water, Pet Milk con- 
tains 4.06°% butterfat which is 
higher than that generally pro- 
vided by ordinary milk. Because 
Pet Milk has been irradiated, all 
food made with it contains extra 
vitamin D. 

At a Saving in Cost 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk— 
less than coffee cream — much 
less than whipping cream. 








Please send me, FREE OF 
for 2 or 4 or 6.” 


PET MILK COMPANY, 


1447h Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
CHARGE, —“ Delicious, Wholesome Meals 


I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 

Name Address 

City LT — 
(Fill in completely, Offer limited to residents of ( atieninal U.S.) 
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2 outstanding books for 
home economics teachers 


HOUSEHOLD 
PHYSICS 


By Madalyn Avery 





The how’s and why’s of all household 
machinery are simply and clearly ex- 
plained here. It is an excellent guide 
to the most efficient use of home 
equipment, showing not only how all 
such appliances as the ice box, fur- 
nace, electrical system, etc., work, 
but also what is apt to go wrong 
with them and how they should be 
cared for. Illus. $3.50. 


NEW HORIZONS 
for the FAMILY 


By Una B. Sait 





Modern in its point of view, prac- 
tical in its wealth of specific data, 
and comprehensive in scope this new 
book provides a broad foundation on 
which to build a _ significant and 
richly satisfying family life. It deals 
with all aspects of family life—sex 
and marriage, child care and educa- 
tion, home economics, etc. $4.00. 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 





DID YOU KNOW 


That we carry a COMI’LETE line of LABO- 
RATORY AI’RONS at any price you want: 
B5e - 65c - 75c - 85c - $1.25 $1.50111 


THE PEASANT MAID-85c 


is one of our most popular styles. 





Peasant Maid—Front Peasant Maid—Back 
Here is a BRAND NEW apron that you will 
like! It brings STYLE and COLOR into 
the kitchen, and it is also an EX- 
CELLENT value as you can see! 

OF COURSE 
You want to see the COMI’LETE LINE so 
send for our new 1939-40 catalogue DON’T 

FORGET-—We give 24 hour service!! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 











What’s New In Textiles 
(Continued from page 204) 


that which has led to the present pos- 
sibility of buying pure dye silks. In 
that connection, however, let me add 
that the trade agreement now is that 
the terms pure dye, pure silk, unweighted 
or all silk should indicate that there is 
not more than 10% weighting and no 
other fiber. 

To add to the beauty and variety in 
wool materials, other fibers are added. 
Rabbit fur, ostrich feathers and Llama 
give that delightful “oozy” feeling. 
Rayon silky luster. Cow’s 
hair, horse hair and artificial straw- 
like fibers give a rough wiry effect. 

Announcement has recently been made 
that three chemists of the U. S. War 
Department have patemed a process 
for making unshrinkable wool by a 
The government 


gives a 


chemical treatment. 
may use this treatment on materials 
for uniforms without paying royalties. 
Commercial firms will probably soon 
be using it. 

In connection with the adulteration 
of wool the Federal Trades Commis- 
says that the label “all wool” 
may not be used unless there is at 
least 98% wool; that the term “part 
wool” may be used if there is from 25 
to 98% 
percentage of 


sion 


wool and if below 25% the 
other fibers must be 
stated. 

When the terms new fibers, artificial 
fibers, and fibers or syn- 
thetic fibers are used we think imme- 
diately of rayon. What was the baby 
in the textile industry a few years ago 
parent and a grand- 


man-made 


has become a 
parent by producing by-products as 
well as giving inspiration for the pro- 
duction of other artificia! fibers. 

I shall not go into the technical part 
of rayon production for you of home 
economics familiar 
the four types; nitrocellulose, viscose, 
acetate and shall 
rather tell something of the tremendous 


training are 


cuprammonium, = [ 


with: 


growth in the production of this fiber | 


and clarify the meanings of some of 
the terms used. 

There are few commodities in the 
history of production which have had 
such a tremendous growth. In the 10 
years from 1927 to 1937 the produc- 
400% 
There 


tion of rayon yarn increased 
and from 1921 to 1937, 1000%. 
is scarcely a country in the world even 
the smallest, which does not now pro- 
duce rayon. Japan has turned traitor 
to her poor silk farmers even though 
he must import most of the wood for 
the cellulose pulp from the U. S. or 
the Scandinavian Because 
of the economic and trade conditions 
some countries including Germany 
are encouraging the use of manufact- 


countries. 


| 


| 


uring of rayon, especially staple yarns, 
Naturally there are reasons for such 
increased production and use, and as 
you know in the hard headed business 
world these reasons must be sound, 
In order that any product may be 
a success it must be able to stand on 
its own feet and in order to do that 
it must have strength enough to stand, 
that is. strength in various qualities, 
Dr. Claudius T. Merchison, 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institute 
said in The Textile World, Sept., 1938, 
that “No industry ever began its ca- 
reer with a viler product and with a 
more discouraging outlook than did 
the rayon industry.”* At first it was 
not called rayon but artificial silk and it 
was not until the product was greatly 
improved and gave definite signs of suc- 
ceeding and being able to stand on 
its own feet that it was given a name, 
“rayon,” and allowed to be a real self- 


Presi- 


respecting individual. 

Trade Practice rules for the rayon in- 
dustry were promulgated Oct. 26, 1937, 
by the Federal Trades Commission. 
These, in substance, stated that all 
fibers made from a cellulose base shall 
be designated as rayon and not merely 
by a trade name or the name of the 
process used. A trade name or process 
may be used, however, in combina- 
tion with the word rayon, as celanese- 
Rayon, Acetate Rayon or Bemberg 
Rayon. Also it states that it will be con- 
sidered an unfair practice to use terms 
which are naturally associated with other 
fibers such as taffeta, velvet, chiffon, etc., 
unless the qualifying word “rayon” is 
added. When mixed yarns are used the 
words silk, wool, cotton or linen cannot 
be used more conspicuously than the 
word rayon. When one of these fibers 
predominates to the extent of 95%, 
the other 5% may be designated as 
“other fibers.” It was recom- 

(Continued on page 228) 


also 


FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring 
young American designers, gives 
teachers in the shortest reading 
time, the highlights of fashion. Sub- 
scription one year, $1.00. Sample copy 25¢. 


Address; FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 


SEWING ROOM 


Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 


Complete Many Other lieme. 
Cincago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO.. 
800 W. Adame St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational sam- 
ples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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Have Home-Like Conditions 
for Home Economics Classes 


Duplicate as nearly as possible, in yeur 
classrooms, the same conditions as are 
to be found in modern kitchens. Make 
your Home Economics students outstand- 
ing for their practical knowledge of good 
cooking and kitchen management. Write 
for free catalog of— 


KEWAUNEE Unit 
Kitchen Furniture 


Brings you 12 ideal floor plans of mod- 
ern Home Economics Kitchens. Shows 
you newest Unit Kitchen Furniture and 
how it can be used in your schools. Send 
for prices and details. 











Kewaunee Utility and Storage 
Cabinet No, U-6185 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunec, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St.. New York, N Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, 111. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Table No 


Kewaunee Serving 
Service 


U-6330 = and _ General 


Chair No. U-6520 


Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded 
Fibre Cabinet Sinks 


eunuice dig. Co. 
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How can | cut the 
cost of driving my car? 


These booklets tell many ways 
to save on gas, oil and tires 


Do you want to cut your gaso- 
line and oil costs 15°% to 25%? 
Do you want to get greater 
mileage and safety for your tire 
dollars? These Better Buyman- 
ship booklets will tell you how. 
They contain important facts 
every car owner should know 
to get the greatest value for his 
operating dollar. 


Facts that save money 
Do you know, for instance, how 
you can tell the most econom- 
ical gasoline for your car? What 
priced oils give you the best 
buys for your money? How far 
can you safely drive between 
changes? Is price an accurate 
guide to tire quality? Is a rear 
tire blow-out less serious than 


a front tire blow-out? How fast 
does high-speed driving shorten 
tire life? 

These impartial booklets 
give the answers to these ques 
tions and many others. They 
were written by an automotive 
engineer in consultation with 
leading technicians. You will 
find them practical, dependable 
guides to getting the most serv 
ice for the money spent. 


Stamp brings booklets 
Household Finance has pub 
lished these booklets as part of 
its consumer education pro 
gram. You may obtain both 
booklets for a 3c stamp to cover 
the mailing cost. Why not send 
for them now? 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World's Fatr 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


"Doctor of Family Finances’ 


.-. one of America's leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-7, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation “Gasoline and Oil" and **Automobile 
Tires.”’ I enclose 3c stamp to cover mailing cost 


Name 


Address 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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1 EVERY ROAST 
| Done fo a Turn! 


jone to your 
@edium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts 
| Retains juice and flavor. 


excessive 
easy-to-read. 
} to clean chromium finish. On sale 
drug, 


“at a glance’’ when roast 
liking = rare 


Reduces 
shrinkage. Accurate, 
Safe to use. Eas) 


hardware, department 
or, sent post paid 














ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N. Y. 

































































What’s New In Textiles 
(Continued from page 226) 
mended that this information be 
passed on to the salespeople who 
would be qualified to inform the con- 

sumer. 

You all remember the first rayon, 
such as Baronette satin, with its coarse 
threads and high metalic luster and 
the first rayon knit underwear which 
slipped and ran. This high luster was 
overcome by the twisting of the 
thread. The fibers and threads were 
made finer and stronger. Then it was 
‘hat they bought out the rayon crepes 
advertised at first merely at flat crepes. 
When we made them up and wore them 




















and much might be said, and we hay 
barely scratched the surface of much 
else that occurred at this annual meet. 
ing that is so important to all thoy 
interested in home economics education, 

Now just a few words for some of the 
subjects brought up in group discussion; 
we have not yet touched upon: 

The work being done by the Exten. 
sion service was described by Mr. Reuben 
Brigham, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under which the Extension 
service functions, who said that in spite 
of the noteworthy efforts and accon- 
plishments that can be credited to that 
service, there is need for even greater 
effort in the future. One of the biggest 
wastes of our times, he pointed out, js 
the waste of human energy caused by 
sickness and malnutrition. Along much 
this same line, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, U. §. 
Public Health Service, said that home 
nutritionists and welfare 
workers can do much to assist health 
officers in controlling dietary deficiency 
diseases by cooperating with them on 
such a program. 

At a meeting of the Standardization 
Committee it was urged that the Asso- 
ciation pass a resolution asking the Fed- 
eral Government to require a_ standard 
label on all canned goods in order that 
the consumer may know just what qual- 
ity she is buying. When a similar reso- 
lution was asked for textiles, Miss Alice 
Edwards, committee chairman said that 
the Government has already taken steps 
toward remedying the textile situation. 

This question of standardization of 
consumer goods was mentioned at sev- 
eral of the various sessions, and _ the 
informative labeling of retail goods put 
forward as an important objective. Such 
a label, it was felt, should contain in- 
formation indicating grades and_ other 
useful data. Protection of the consumer 
was also urged through adequate rep- 
resentation of the consumer in Federa! 
government, through legislation for 
improved regulation of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics and adequate enforcement of 
existing laws. It was suggested that 
there be some form of legislation for 
fiber identification, for the development 
of established standards of quality and 
performance for consumption goods, 
with the authority for fixing and estab- 
lishing such standards vested not in one 
government agency, like the Bureau of 
Standards, but in all the government 
In such 


economists, 


agencies working in the field. 
cases final approval to be vested in large 
part in those bureaus known to repre 
sent the consumer viewpoint, such as the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 
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Be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department of any change in a@- 
dress, otherwise you may be de 
layed in receiving copics © 
Practical Home Economics. 
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ROCHESTER foast meat we came home with nothing but wrinkles 
THERMOMETER So next they did away with this wrin- 
kling quality by adding synthetic resin 
a E a ae giving the threads more elasticity. This 
| | ie ry ome ECONOMIUSslemmmy | came treatment gave us “uncrushable” 
Should Be a Regular Reader of velvet. , 
1 | THE AMERICAN CONSUMER ‘ Since a disappointed customer often 
\) | ach found her acetate rayon dress disap- 
| 7 pearing under a hot iron, they are now 
| National Consumer News mixing acetate yarns with other types 
| A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education | of rayon or with silk to decrease its 
G1 » Yoor—=18 Viel loos | sensitivity to high dry heat. 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course The qualtiy of rayon fibers and 
{ 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. yarns are improving constantly so that 
: even against our wills our old prej- 
——_ — ooracns aos udices are being broken down. 
(To be continued in September) 
| GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
ae 480; Independence Avenue San Antonio Convention 
(Continued from page 220) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
4 New Officers 
Dear Home Economics Teacher: A new president-elect was named— 
ee Gladys Branegan, dean of the division 
of household and industrial arts, Mon- 
1939-40 Home Economics Catalogue! tana State College. Miss Branegan has 
You will find help on every page: | been a member of the Association since 
! 1913, has served as treasurer of the 
New Home Economics BOOKS Association, is past president of the 
New Home Economics APRONS Montana Home Economics Association, 
New Home Economics PLAYS and is chairman of the department of 
initial Piaiaebien eine colleges and universities. Day Monroe, 
chief of the economics division, U. S. 
New Home Economics OPERETTAS Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS ton, D. C., was named vice-president, 
Mildred Horton, state demonstration 
NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES agent, College Station, Texas, was 
chosen counsellor at large, and Mrs. 
ALSO: We guarantee your order Dora S. Lewis, supervisor of home eco- 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same nomics, Seattle, Washington, recording 
day it is received at this office. No secretary. Cleveland, Ohio, was named 
matter how far you are from Kansas as the place for the 1940 meeting which 
City you can receive prompt service will be held in June. 
from our company. And in Conclusion 
PLACE YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING We have not even mentioned the large 
LIST TODAY! student club representation or said a 
word about their interesting meetings— 
; 
| aa ee 
The experienced teachers we bel U G a rE S$ Very fine college positions 
moved from one position to for teachers with higher de- 
i ancther last year received, TEACHERS AGENCY grees. Excellent city and sub- 
| om an average, a salary in- z5 €. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, Ill. urban positions for high 
erease of more than $225. Member N.A.T.A. schoel teachers. 
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CocoMattT has ever kept abreast of growing nutri- 


amounts of Vitamin A, together with essential 
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Please send me the new Teacher’s Manual, “A Mod- 
ern View of Adequate Diet ” combined with “Course 
of Study” Chart. IT would also like a sample copy 
of the Pupil’s Leaflet, “The Proud Story of a 
Humble Food”. 
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= SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS | 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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In Addition to Vitamins A & D 
Every Glass Now Contains Child’s 
Optimal Dosage of Vitamin B,. 


ADDS ANOTHER 
VITAMIN 



































each 8 oz. glass of milk) contains sufficient 
amounts of the all-important Vitamin B, for the 
child’s optimal dose . . . 75 International Units 
per ounce. 

Yet the addition of this important vitamin has 
not increased the price. The palatability of coco- 


MALT is as good as ever. 


i 
Dept. FF-9 
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Street 


City State 



































































STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR 935 YEARS 


Since the Church & Dwight business was 
established in 1846, Arm & Hammer and 
Cow Brand Baking Soda have probably 
been known in more American homes than 
any other kitchen product. They perform so 
many useful services that today, home mak- 
ers are buying in pairs, one package for the 
kitchen, the other for the medicine cabinet. 


For our Baking Soda is pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda, can be used whenever Sodium 
Bicarbonate treatment is indicated. An ex- 
cellent dentifrice, too. It cleans teeth well 
and leaves the mouth delightfully refreshed. 


Get the two-at-a-time habit and use our 
Baking Soda in the many, many ways in 
which it can lighten your household duties. 
The cost is just a few cents a package. 
Available at grocers everywhere. 


Send for the new edition of ‘Suc- 
cessful Baking” with its dozens of 
recipes for delicious baked goods. 











Denton “Materials” Exhibit 


How REGULAR 
DENTONS 
4 Materials Used in De Luxe (Cream-White) 


COTTON WOOL (Brown) WOOL 
( ~~ (Cre ite 


bg ne fmol ond 


























For Use In Home Economics Classes 


@ Many Home Economics Teachers 
regularly use this exhibit which shows 
actual materials used in making hy- 
gienic Dentons, with “swatches” of 
body and foot fabric. A booklet de- 
scribing the Denton Mills, and a short 
talk to children, are also included. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dentons Made in Light Gray 
and Cream-White Fabric, 
Not made in colors! 


Soft-knit Dentons made in both regular 
(light gray) and De Luxe (cream-white) 
fabric. No dyes or chemicals are used; 
nothing to irritate the child’s sensitive 
skin. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults; Denton Baby Bags; Sleeping 
hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville. Michigan 
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” ARM & HAMMER 





and COW BRAND — 
BARING SODA 


Are Identical 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult classes. Also of use 
to home economics teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and experiences of high 
school students. 

The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, ‘The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery", “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria’, “Charlotte of France’, ‘The Embroidery Lesson’. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


H . 468 Fourth Avenue 
Practical Home Economics = New York City 
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